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News Notes of the Fortnight 


General Mitchell—Pro and Con 
WHOLESOME controversy is 


going on over the Air Service— 
wholesome in so far as it promises to de- 
termine the condition of the Service. 
The center of the controversy is Brig- 
adier-General William Mitchell, Assist- 
ant Chief of the United States Air 
Service, who has had the courage to tell 
a select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives just what he thinks: and 
that is, briefly, that the United States 
is now the fifth nation in aerial equip- 
ment, following England, Japan, France 
and Italy, and that there should be a sin- 
gle Air Service, instead of the present 
division between Army and Navy. To 
the common sense of this proposal many 
agree, but Army and Navy officials have 
risen to protest and condemn. 

General Mitchell also pronounced 
battleships obsolete and our expenditures 
on them extravagant. He claimed that 
the eighteen battleships allowed us un- 
der the Washington Conference Treaty 
cost as much as 72,000 airplanes would 
cost. He estimated 4,000 planes as all 
that are needed in peacetime as the basis 
of our fighting force. Besides, he went 
on to make charges that naval officers 
conducted the experimental bombing of 
discarded battleships unfairly—from pre- 
posterous heights and at needless risk to 
aviators. Naturally, General Mitchell 
has been hotly attacked in turn by Navy 
and Army, some with denial of charges, 
some with oratory, such as Secretary 
Weeks’s claim that criticism of the War 
Department is a criticism of the heroes 
of the World War. Word went round 
that General Mitchell might be pun- 
ished by being detailed to other duty and 
so lose his present rank, which is only 
temporary; and that issue is being 
watched with wide interest. Though the 
technical facts are not for laymen to 
judge, laymen have made it rather clear 
that they admire General Mitchell’s 
courage and believe in his honesty. But 
many of them wish he had not confused 
the issue of a single Air Service with 
criticism of the Navy and attacks that 
were less convincing than his explana- 
tions of what the Air Service needs. 





VeRY BRIEFLY 
JrORMER President Millerand of France 
has reéntered politics. He will stand 
for a seat in the Senate recently made 
vacant by death. 

Mussolini’s electoral bill has passed both 
houses of the Italian Parliament. It re- 
stores the system ‘of single constituencies. 
Under the first Fascist electoral law voters 
balloted for the whole list and the party 
with a plurality of votes got two-thirds 
of the seats in Parliament. 

An amnesty bill which would remove the 
impeachment verdict against former Gover- 
nor James E. Ferguson, of Texas, and which 
was passed by the State Senate, has been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Attorney 
General. Only a constitutional amendment 
can restore Mr. Ferguson’s citizenship rights. 

The text of the arrangement made by Am- 
bassador Kellogg with the Allied Finance 
Ministers has been sent to the Senate and 
confirms Mr. Hughes’s advance claim that 
the United States is not “entangled.” There 
is no agreement to help collect reparations 
from Germany, in case of default. 

Earle B. Mayfield, Democrat, of Texas, 
has at last been seated in the Senate. This 
ends a two-year fight to keep him out, on 
charges of excessive election expenditures and 
conspiracy with the Ku Klux Klan. 








The Senate’s Last Dash 


HE Senate is beginning to hold 

night sessions in order to clear away 
as many as possible of the tangle of bills 
heaped up before it—about a hundred 
and thirty of them which have been re- 
ported from committee, as well as more 
than thirty resolutions lying on the ta- 
ble. But every one knows few of the 
remaining measures will get action in 
the remaining few days. 

Among the outstanding measures be- 
fore the Senate are: the Postal bill; the 
World Court measure, which, it is clear 
enough, will be abandoned for this ses- 
sion; the Turkish Treaty; the Wads- 
worth amendment to change the method 
of amending the Constitution ; a number 
‘of agricultural relief bills; the Isle of 
Pines Treaty; the bill for reorganization 
of the executive departments, etc. 

It is nip and tuck whether even the 
Muscle Shoals measure will get through. 
Two very different measures—from 
Senate and House—which went to con- 


ference, came out still in a rather jum- 
bled state. The House bill, it will be 
remembered, had endorsed the Ford 
offer. The conference measure had some- 
thing of the same complexion. The leas- 
ing terms have been so far cut that Mus- 
cle Shoals can now be rented for 
$2,320,000, which would mean a return 
of less than 1 per cent of the investment 
in the Shoals. The bill will meet 
strong opposition if an attempt is made 
to jam it through. 


The Americans and Opium 


HE American delegation withdrew 

from the Opium Conference be- 
cause it gave up hope of the adoption of 
its program, and it had gone under in- 
struction to sign only an agreement 
based on that program. To repeat 
again, what the Americans stood for 
was outlawry of the use of opium and 
cocaine except for medical and scientific 
use, and restriction of production of 
habit-forming drugs so that at the end 
of fifteen years (the time was extended 
from ten to fifteen) there would be no 
production except for medical and sci- 
entific purposes. Only Japan and China 
agreed to the principle. Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands were 
clearly opposed. The Americans, led by 
Stephen G. Porter, would not make any 
compromise whatever, though it seems 
likely that some sort of compromise 
might have been effected. 

After they left, the conference pro- 
ceeded to sign an anti-narcotic conven- 
tion including some of the American 
provisions. But it does not touch the 
vital question of opium production— 
traffic only is concerned, and “reserva- 
tions” accompany some of the signatures. 
The convention includes an agreement 
among seven nations to discontinue 
opium smoking in the Far East within 
fifteen years after China has curbed 
overproduction and smuggling, and an 
agreement between six of these seven to 
substitute Government monopolies for 
the “farming” system of opium traffic, 
There is nothing to touch India at all, 
since in India opium is not smoked, but 
eaten. 
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German Property 
ENATOR BORAH introduced in 


the Senate a resolution to restore to 
its owners the property seized from 
German nationals during the war. It 
was the understanding when the prop- 
erty was taken—as a legitimate measure 
of protection—that it would be restored ; 
this has been the American policy and 
practice, and President Wilson may be 
quoted as assurance in this instance. Op- 
ponents of the restoration of the German 
property urge that it should be held as 
security for the claims of American pri- 
vate citizens outstanding against Ger- 
many, though such claims have presum- 
ably just been secured through the re- 
cent agreement with the Allied Finance 
Ministers in Paris. President Coolidge 
is understood unofhcially to question the 
advisability of action now, for fear of 
embarrassing complications with the Al- 
lies, but the question has not yet had 
full discussion. Bernard M. Baruch is 
among those who support Senator Bo- 
rah’s contention that we have no ethical 
nor political right to hold German pri- 
vate property longer. 


Slavery Abolished 


OU think you have lost out at least 

a few decades when you read that 
slavery is just now to be abolished in 
an Indian province. It is in Nepal, a 
mountain state of northern India, which 
is independent though under British pro- 
tection—a province about the size of 
New England. The civilized world 
hardly knew slaves existed there until 
this month the Maharajah, absolute 
monarch, decreed the freedom of the 
50,000 slaves and planned to compen- 
sate the slave owners with about half a 
million dollars. Nepal is the province 
from which the British Government 
draws those wonderful fighters of his- 
tory and fiction, the Ghurkas. 


Attorney General Stone 


HE delay in confirming Attorney 

General Stone’s appointment as As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court had 
two aspects. First, one Colonel James 
A. Ownbey objected. He claimed that 
Mr. Stone had some years ago defended 
the heirs of J. P. Morgan before the 
Supreme Court, in a suit brought by 
Ownbey to test the constitutionality of a 
Delaware court’s decision against him 
and in favor of the Morgan heirs, and 
that he, Ownbey, had been robbed of a 
large fortune. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee considered this charge and 
found nothing reprehensible in Stone’s 
action. 

Next came the situation centering 
about Senator Wheeler, of Montana, 
who was vice-presidential candidate on 
the Progressive ticket. It will be re- 
membered that the Department of Jus- 
tice, in Mr. Daugherty’s time, had Sen- 








ator Wheeler indicted, on “evidence” se- 
cured by Department of Justice agents 
sent out for the purpose, on a charge 
ot appearing for a client before a Federal 
agency after he had been made Senator. 
A Senate Committee, investigating the 
charges, expressed its conviction that the 
charges were wholly unjustified. But 
the case is still pending. 

Shortly after Mr. Stone’s nomination 
he announced that a new indictment was 
to be brought against Senator Wheeler 
at the capital. A number of senators 
pronounced this political persecution. 
The nomination was referred back to 
the Judiciary Committee, and Attorney 
General Stone appeared before it. His 
testimony was that the new indictment 
was a different affair altogether from 
the one in Montana. Under a courteous 
but insistent cross-examination made by 
Senator Walsh, Senator Wheeler’s coun- 
sel, Mr. Stone’s straightforwardness and 
obliviousness to political consequences 
made a favorable impression, and the 
Committee reported favorably. A six- 
hour discussion followed, ending in con- 
firmation. Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
and Senator Borah expressed disapproval 
of the second indictment, but voted for 
Mr. Stone, Senator Borah paying him 
special tribute. Those who voted against 
were Senators Heflin and Trammell 
(Democrats), Norris and Frazier (In- 
dependent Republicans), Shipstead and 
Magnus Johnson (Farmer-Laborites). 
Senators Wheeler and Walsh asked to 
be excused from voting. Though very 
few are found to doubt Mr. Stone’s in- 
tegrity, it does not follow that the 
Wheeler case will prove genuine. De- 
velopments there are being watched with 
some suspicion, because of the circum- 
stances surrounding the original indict- 
ment. 


Nominations 
HE President surprised the Senate 
by sending it on Valentine’s Day 
the nominations of William J. Jardine, 
President of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, as Secretary of Agricul- 








We have turned in our cover this time to 
another field of art—photography. The sub- 
ject is a view of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York, which has recently 
launched a drive to raise fifteen million dol- 
lars for completion. Thirty vears spent in 
the shadow of the Cathedral have made it 
possible for Mrs. Antoinette B. Hervey, the 
photographer, to study the building and catch 
it in its varving moods. 

It was not the love of the Cathedral which 
started Mrs. Hervey on her career, however. 
As a lecturer she found it difficult to find 
good lantern slides, and the only solution to 
her problem seemed to be to make them. So 
she studied at the Clarence H. White School 
of Photography. Soon the camera appealed 
more than lecturing, and she devoted her 
whole time to it. 

Professional photography in all its different 
phases is her work, but the Cathedral is her 
love, and the plates she has exposed to it 
are legion. 
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ture, and Ambassador Frank B. Kellogg 
as Secretary of State. The latter choice, 
of course, had been known ever since 
Mr. Hughes’s resignation from the of- 
fice was announced, but neither office js 
to be filled until March 4, and it is not 
customary to submit the names so early, 
It is guessed that the President is plan- 
ning to head off any move for a pro- 
longation of the special session which 
has been called for March 4. 

The nomination of Charles B. War- 
ren to the Supreme Court bench is in a 
deadlock. The difficulty is his alleged 
concealment of the fact that the Mlichi- 
gan Beet Sugar Company, of which he 
was president, was under the control 
of the “sugar trust.” Almost unani- 
mously the Democrats oppose him, re- 
enforced by the Independent Republic- 
ans. Mr. Warren’s name has not yet 
been brought out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the tactics of bringing it 
out or leaving the whole matter for the 
extra session on March 4 are undeter- 
mined. Two other nominations are held 
up—that of Thomas E. Woodlock, for 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, and 
William E. Humphrey for Federal 
Trade Commissioner. 

Dr. Jardine is of conservative tend- 
encies, and is known as a foe to price 
fixing for farm products, opposing the 
export corporation to sell farm products 
abroad, which is advocated in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

Another new nomination is that of 
George Alexander Parks to succeed 
Scott C. Bone as Governor of Alaska. 
He is a mining engineer, quite without 
ambitions for the governorship, and 
enormously surprised at the choice. 


- The British Offer to France 
INSTON CHURCHILL, for 


the British Government, invited 
France to move toward payment of her 
debt to England on a basis that is in- 
terpreted to mean reduction of about 
one-third of the total. He suggested 
that French payments should be of two 
kinds—a definite payment fixed with- 
out any regard to what Germany pays 
in reparation, and, second, a percentage 
of her receipts under the Dawes plan. 
Discussion, of course, will center about 
the percentage of these two classes of 
payment. If by any chance the expected 
payments from Germany should so in- 
crease that England would be in a way 
to collect more from Europe than what 
she must pay America, such sums will 
be credited to her Allies. 


N February 11 the electoral votes 

were formally canvassed at a joint 
session of Congress, and Calvin Coolidge 
and Charles G. Dawes were declared 
elected President and Vice-President, re- 
spectively, of the United States.—Feb- 
ruary 17, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


PEAKING of an_ over- 
persistent agricultural lob- 
byist who has been around 
Congress for years, Rep- 
resentative Tincher the 
other day publicly called a 
halt and said that the lobbyist “could 
offer no constructive suggestions and rep- 
resented no farmers.” 

Suppose Congress, among hundreds of 
other resolutions for investigations, 
were to pass a measure calling for an 
inquiry into how much legislation is 
acted upon entirely on its own merits. 
More than half of the legislative pro- 
posals that come before Congress re- 
ceive some impetus, or a black eye, from 
what has now become on the whole the 
most highly efficient and expertly organ- 
ized lobby in the world. ‘This is the 
informal estimate of an observer of 
years’ standing, who asserts that were an 
actual investigation made he would ex- 
pect it to reveal a higher percentage. 

The members of this quiet but force- 
ful lobby represent millions of dollars 
of industrial capital, thousands of re- 
formers throughout the country, dozens 
of economic associations, as well as edu- 
cational institutions and groups of men 
and women who spend their time and 
money on international and world prob- 
lems. In these groups_at the capital are 
the picked men of the country in abil- 
ity and experience. Among the indus- 
trial lobbyists the average salary out- 
reaches that of either Congressmen or 
Senators, although the individual rate 
of pay varies from a mere honorarium or 
letter of thanks to an income which 
reaches into the thousands. 





Lobbying at Its Lowest 


Methods of the lobbyists are both 
personal and representative, depending 
upon individual ability. Some men 
sway Congressional votes by slapstick; 
some through authoritative professional 
and technical analysis; some by plain 
bullying. Merely to give a picture, let us 


take the following picturesque incident: 

Mr. Smead, the representative here 
of certain corporate interests, strolling 
through the corridors on a busy morn- 
ing at the Capitol, meets Mr. Jones, 
sixth or seventh assistant in some de- 
partment. 

“Hello, Mr. Jones,” says Smead. 
“Glad to see you again. Did you know 
that my daughter’s husband wants to go 
to Flanders to work in the poppy 
fields?” 

“Why, no,” “What 
about it?” 

“Well,” says Smead, of the interests, 
“vou know that I control a lot of votes 
up here and that what I say goes. Now, 


replies Jones. 








Except for the condensed report of the 
fortnight, page 8, Mrs. Stokes makes a 
departure this time from the usual form 
of her Washington letter. The whole 
article is devoted to the very important 
subject of lobbying. The news letter 
will be resumed with the next issue. 








if you fellows who are trying to get the 
‘X’ legislation through want any help, 
you better let my daughter’s husband go 
to Flanders—speak up for him and fix 
it. If you don’t, I'll go ’round to the 
men here that I know and tell them to 
lay off your legislation.” 

Jones says that he will not do any- 
thing of the kind ; that if Smead’s daugh- 
ter’s husband wants to work in the poppy 
fields, why doesn’t he take it up with the 
one in authority for himself ? 

Smead gets pretty mad and leaves. He 
walks down the corridor and meets his 
old friend, Congressman B. 

“Hello, Congressman,” he - says. 
“How are you today? Got a few facts 
about this rotten ‘X’ bill I’d like to go 
over with you.” 

“All right. Come in. I don’t know 
much about the measure anyway. What 
is it?” 


“I don’t know either, but I under- 
stand it is no good; up the wrong street 
entirely. Better tell your men [state 
delegation] to lay off it.” 

“All right, I will. Have a cigar.” 

Several weeks later Smead meets 
Jones again. “Well, I see your rotten 
‘X’ legislation fell through, eh ?’’ 

“Tes. 

“Well, why didn’t you send my 
daughter’s husband to the Flanders 
poppy fields?” 

“Why, Smead, I understand that has 
been approved.” 

“Oh, if it has gone through, that’s 
mighty fine. I will be glad to do any- 
thing I can for you. How about fixing 
up that ‘X’ legislation?” 

“Glad to have you.” 

Smead goes to the telephone. “Hello. 
Is this Congressman B? This is Bill 
Smead. Say, that ‘X’ legislation is all 
right. It’s fixed up in good shape now. 
Tell your fellows it’ll be a good thing 
to get onto it, push it along. It’s good 
stuff. Good-by.” : 

The above is not typical lobbying, nor 
the method nor the art practiced by the 
most respectable, but it is a sample of 
considerable that goes on as those of the 
group who denend upon personal sway 
and a supposed power over an enormous 
and easily moved constituency go their 
rounds. 


High-powered Lobbying 


This whole situation is one which has 
been the curse of Congress from the be- 
ginning. It has been written about ad 
nauseam. But it has now reached a new 
state of development whereby a des- 
ultory practice has settled down into a 
Congressional parasitism. Lobbying had 
a flamboyant spurt during the war, but 
now it has become an organized ma- 
chine, the power and efficiency of which 
are amazing factors in legislation. A 
few years ago lobbyists were more or 
less casual and as numerous as fleas; they 
were not always accredited, and were 
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often discredited; but today there is 
an able, high-powered group of men 
who are experts in their different fields 
and who far outwit in brilliance, diplo- 
macy and strategy many of their sub- 
jects in both Houses. 

There is a thriving association here 
now called “The Monday Lunch Club” 
composed of accredited lobbyists, mostly 
highly paid members of industries and 
commercial associations, who know more 
about legislation than does Congress it- 
self by tar. In order to give in brief 
both sides of the lobby picture the fol- 
lowing, sent to the writer this morning 
by the chairman of The Monday Lunch 
Club is given without change: 

“While many organizations of Amer- 
ican business have, in one form or an- 
other, maintained representation, branch 
offices of headquarters in Washington 
for a great number of years, no consis- 
tent effort to promote acquaintanceship 
between these Washington representa- 
tives of business organizations was un- 
dertaken until about five years ago. 

“The club has neither dues, constitu- 
tion nor by-laws and never takes a vote 
or passes a resolution. It has beén main- 
tained in accordance with its original 
conception: (a) to promote acquaint- 
anceship; (b) to ‘clear’ as much infor- 
mation as possible of common of 
general interest. 

“Club members legitimately regard 
their work in Washington as in the na- 
ture of AMBASSADORS OF AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY LOCATED AT THE NATION'S CAP- 
ITAL. 

“The membership of the club rapidly 
increased until, at present, practically 
all national industrial, agricultural. 
commercial, transportation and financial 
organizations maintaining headquarters 
in Washington, or having a_ regularly 
constituted representative in the capital, 
are represented in its membership. This 
membership is individual and limited to 
such Washington representatives. 

“An examination of the accompany- 
ing list of such members will show the 
wide scope of American industrial and 
business activity so represented. The 
discussion of public questions at meet- 
ings of the club often brings out in clear 
and sharp detail many apparently diver- 
gent viewpoints upon many public ques- 
tions. An understanding of views is of 
high value to all, and it is definitely ap- 
parent that there is growing general ac- 
ceptance of the formula that no single 
group or interest can in the long run ad- 
vance or properly contend for a course 
of legislative or administrative policy 
not in harmony with the public interest. 

“Tt is the custom of the club to fre- 
quently have at its meetings as guest a 
representative of some Government bu- 
reau or department and an intimate ex- 
change of views as respects the work of 
such bureau or department is developed 
in these discussions. 

“Government departments and bu- 


In CONGRESS 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

By Senator Moses, Republican, New Hamp- 
shire, legislation creating a National Police 
bureau and standardization of police activ- 
ities throughout the country. 

By Senator Copeland, New York, Demo- 
crat, bill for the prevention otf social dis- 
eases. 

By Senator Ernst, Kentucky, legislation to 
investigate an alleged agreement between 
the American Tobacco Company and the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company ot England to con- 
trol the market. 

By Senator Cameron, legislation directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to undertake 
a survey of the wheat flour and bread indus- 
try. 

By Senator Copeland, New York, Demo- 
crat, legislation extending the provisions of 
the Meat Inspection Act to poultry. 

By Senator Capper, Kansas, Republican, 
bill creating a Federal Cooperative Market- 
ing Board to encourage and aid in the for- 
mation of cooperative marketing associations. 

By Senator McNary, Oregon, Republican, a 
modified form of the McNary-Haugen agri- 
cultural relief legislation. 

By Senator Borah, chairman Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, bill proposing restoration 
of tunds in the hands of Alien Property 
Custodians to their former owners. 

PAssED BY THE SENATE 

Bill already passed by the House establish- 
ing a commission to dispose of patent office 
models no longer valuable. 

Ratification of a commercial 
Germany. 

Arbitration treaty with Rumania and an 
agreement with The Netherlands regarding 
the Island of Palmas. 

Bill authorizing an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for road construction and $15,000,000 
for improvements in forest roads, contingent 
upon expenditure by states of a like sum. 

House bill increasing the cost of airplane 
carriers Lexington and Saratoga from $23,- 
000,000 to $34,000,000. 

Confirmation of Attorney General Stone as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Bill to enlarge the powers of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 

By Representative Free, Calitornia, bill in- 
creasing tariff duties on cherries, 

By Representative Bloom, New York, Dem- 
ocrat, bill to abolish visé regulations and ad- 
ditional fees after passports have been ob- 
tained. 

By Representative La Guardia, New York, 
bill levying a 90 per cent tax on the sales 
of professional baseball players, with condi- 
tions. 

By Representative Taylor, Colorado, bill to 
establish free guide service throughout the 
Capitol, payment of the guides to be pro- 
vided by Congress. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

Postal Pay Bill with the same provisions 
for increase in pay of postal employees as 
were included in the legislation vetoed by 
the President, also containing an increase in 
postal rates to yield $61,000,000 of the $68,- 
000,000 pay increase. 

Legislation changing the deportation laws 
strengthening the hands of the Government 
in dealing with undesirable aliens. 

Bill authorizing credit bankers to redis- 
count paper of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

Agreed to the Senate amendment to the 
Naval bill covering another Disarmament 
Conference. 

Bill drafted by a committee of Supreme 
Court Justices and endorsed by President 
Coolidge and the American Bar Association 
providing for changes in the jurisdiction of 
higher Federal courts with a view to reduc- 
ing the number of cases that reach the Su- 
preme Court. 


treaty with 
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reaus are supplied with a list of the cly} 
membership, as are foreign legations 
and many representatives of these lega. 
tions have been guests of the club.” 


Monpay LuNcH CLupB 


Edgar P. Allen, Director of Public. 
ity, Natl. Lumber Mfrs. Assn.; W, B. 
Barr, Grain Dealers Natl. Assn.; T, R. 
Barrows, Executive Secretary Natl 
Assn. of Sand & Gravel Producers; J. 
D. Battle, Traffic Manager, Natl. Cog 
Assn.; E. A. Brand, Tanners’ Coungij 
of America; Eugene C. Brokmeyer, 
General Attorney, Natl. Assn. of Retail 
Druggists; J. F. Callbreath, Secretary, 
American Mining Congress; Frank 
Carnahan, Natl. Retail Lumber Dealer; 
Assn. and Southern Hardwood Trafic 
Assn.; Ira C. Cochran, Commissioner 
American Wholesale Coal Assn.; Wil. 
son Compton, Secretary, Natl. Lumber 
Mfrs. Assn.; George H. Cushing; Nor. 
man Damon, Natl. Automobile Cham. 
ber of Commerce; J. J. Deady, counsel, 
Armour & Company; Alvin E. Dodd. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. §.: 
Fayette B. Dow, counsel, Natl. Petro- 
leum Assn.; Norman Draper, Institute 
of American Meat Packers; FE. H. 
Duff, American S$. S. Owners’ Assn.: 
William John Eynon, member of the 
Advisory Council, United Typothetae 
of America; Burton A. Ford, Secretary 
and General Manager Natl. Lime As- 
sociation; R. §. French, General Man- 
ager and Secretary, Natl. League of 
Commission Merchants of the U. §.; 
John C. Gall, Assistant to counsel, Na- 
tional Industrial Council; John B. Gor. 
don, Bureau of Raw Materials for 
American Vegetable Oils and Fats, Inc.; 
Carroll B. Huntress, Natl. Coal Assn.; 
Harry L. Gandy, Secretary Natl. Coal 
Assn.; Benjamin R. Jacobs, Natl. Mac- 
aroni Mfrs. Assn.; Pyke Johnson, Natl. 
Auto. Chamber of Commerce; Franklin 
D. Jones, counsel, Natl. American 
Wholesale Lumber Assn.; Ervin F. 
Kemp, The Proprietary Assn. ; William 
B. King, General Counsel, Natl. Assn. 
of Builders’ Exchanges; A. M. Loomis, 
Natl. Grange, Natl. Dairy Union, 
American Dairy Fed.; W. C. Mark 
ham, Executive Secretary American 
Assn. of State Highway Officials; Al- 
fred T. Marks, Natl. Brick Mfrs. 
Assn.; R. C. Marshall, Jr.. General 
Manager Associated Gen. Contractors 
of America; Allen B. McDaniel, repre- 
sentative, American Assn. of Engineers; 
E. J. McVann, counsel, Smokeless Coal 
Operators’ Assn. of West Virginia; 
Royal D. Mead, Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers Assn.; E. E. Mountjoy, Deputy 
Manager, American Bankers Assn.; 
F. W. Noxon, Secretary. Railway Busi- 
ness Assn.; George W. Offutt, counsel, 
Amer. Automobile Assn.; Truman G. 
Palmer, Statistician, American Beet Su- 
gar Assn.; Tames Craig Peacock, coun- 
sel, Natl. Council of American Cotton 

(Continued on page 28) 
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What accounts for the ac- 
tion of the legislatures on 


the Child Labor Amend- 


ment ? 


Not Yet Rescued 


Courtesy of the National Child Labor Committee 


Arkansas, Connecticut 


What Halts the Child Labor 


HE fight for the Child La- 

bor Amendment is not 

5) lost. Neither is it on the 

verge of victory. A long, 

hard campaign lies ahead 

—to win the legislatures 

that have not yet acted, and to win over 

those that have voted against the amend- 
ment. 

But what were the forces that lost, 
or that won, the fight in the legislatures 
which have already acted? At the sug- 
gestion of one of our readers we sent out 
telegrams to prominent persons in a num- 
ber of states to ask the question. What 
agencies and arguments were effective 
for, or—more particularly—against, the 
amendment? The answers, we thought, 
would be illuminating whether they 


j came from supporters or opponents, and 


in some instances we didn’t even know 
which side of the argument our corre- 
spondents favored. Before we start 
off with them, here is the present re- 
sumé of the status of the amendment in 


} the legislatures that have acted: 


The amendment has been ratified by 
both Houses in four states—Arkansas, 
California, Arizona, Wisconsin. (This 
last, just as this is written. ) 

It has been ratified by one House in 
two statesp—New Mexico and Montana. 

In Montana the two Houses are con- 
tradictory. 

The amendment has been rejected by 
both Houses in eleven states—Georgia, 
Delaware, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Tennessee, Utah, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Kansas, Connecti- 
cut. 





It has been rejected by one House in 
eight statesp—Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Vermont. 

Adversely voted on in an advisory 
reterendum in Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Upton 


Harriet Taylor Upton, formerly vice 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, speaks for 
Ohio, and sounds the keynote of the opposi- 
tion as the Citizen interprets the situation— 
manufacturers’ propaganda. 


RGANIZED manufacturers were 

influential in defeating the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment in 
the Ohio Legislature. Never in my legis- 
lative experience—and that experience 
has been greater than the ordinary citi- 
zen’s because of my years of suffrage 
work at Washington and Columbus— 
never did I know of such remarkable 
propaganda nor see such results from 
propaganda. In many past defeats I 
have often said I disliked to be beaten 
when the enemy put up such a poor de- 
fense. But this time any experienced 
person could see how carefully every de- 
tail had been developed, and as I sat 
waiting my turn to speak at the Ohio 
hearing, I could not make myself believe 
but that I was at a suffrage hearing, for 
here were the same enemies. 

I met the propaganda in every state 
in which I campaigned this fall, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars must 
have been spent on it. Maybe millions. 
The manufacturers, of course, could not 
admit that they did not want the amend- 
ment ratified because they would be de- 
prived of the cheap labor of children. 
Few legislators in any legislature would 
have voted against ratification on that 
account. So the manufacturers hit upon 
the farmer, whose state of mind from 
business reverses had suffered greatly of 
late and who was ready to speak against 
something which the Government 
wanted. In the words of my grand- 
mother, they worked the farmers “‘to the 
queen’s taste.”” They made them believe 





Amendment ? 


that they would be unable to have the 
benefit of their children’s labor. The 
farmers really believed this. Over and 
over again I heard it said, ““When this 
becomes a law my daughter will not 
wipe the dishes for my wife.” They 
were led to believe that the Government 
was running toward paternalism—and 
were frightened with the warning that 
Germany’s had been a paternalistic gov- 
ernment. 

It was too late to call attention to the 
fact that a national law similar to this 
worked in Ohio for a number of months, 
and would be working now without 
their realizing the change, had not that 
law been declared unconstitutional. 
Nothing could make them see that the 
amendment was the enabling act and 
that the law would be just what they 
wanted their congressmen to make it. 
One opponent said that Napoleon had 
conquered the world at eighteen and 
forgotten it, and no one had a chance 
to reply that even so no boy who worked 
in a cotton factory or mine at ten years 
of age would ever conquer the world 
or anything else. 

The only argument which made these 
determined legislators waver for a min- 
ute was the political argument. They 
realized that the platform upon which 
they were elected had contained a rati- 
fication plank, that the Congress was for 
it, that the administration was for it. 
They hesitated for a few hours, but the 
propaganda with which they had been 
filled for a year could not be wiped out 
in a few minutes. There will always 
be one pleasant thing to remember about 
this battle: Five of the women repre- 
sentatives voted for ratification, a woman 
introduced the measure providing for 
ratification in both House and Senate— 
and all of these were Republicans! 


Answers from Ohio, Cal- 
ifornia, Kansas, North 


Dakota, South Carolina, 
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Mrs. Maddux 


Ohio is not the only state in which the 
“political argument” did not win. But it 
avas effective in California's campaign for 
ratification, reported by Mrs. Parker S. Mad- 
dux, president of the San Francisco Center 
of the California Civic League of Women 


Voters. 


ALIFORNIA’S ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment was due 
to two things, the first of which was the 
forehanded work of women enthusiasts 
in obtaining an endorsement in the 
actual platforms of a// the political par- 
ties at their state convention. This was 
the farsighted plan of Mrs. Ernest Wal- 
lace, Legislative Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia League of Women Voters, who 
got her organization to authorize her ap- 
pearance in Sacramento during the con- 
ventions and to back her appeal to the 
parties. Hence all the legislators later 
found themselves practically pledged by 
party action. 

The second great factor in ratification 
was the quick work of women sympa- 
thizers who, having advertised the 
united support of the big women’s or- 
ganizations, went to Sacramento just 
before the opening of the legislative ses- 
sion in January, reminded the legisla- 
tors of the party endorsements, waited 
upon the Governor, publicized his sup- 
port of the amendment, and forestalled 
the dangerously growing opposition. 
Again, by the quick work of the women, 
the question ‘Why should we need Fed- 
eral action?”’—a question fatally prev- 
alent after the Massachusetts referen- 
dum—was choked off by the assumption 
that California would be ashamed not 
to live up to her own standards before 
the country as a whole. Of course there 
is habitually a generalized “pride in Cal- 
ifornia standards,” which, however, in 
this particular issue of child labor are 
not so high as to place the state in the 
front rank; for we suffer from a defi- 
ciency in our state laws in the matter of 
agricultural labor restrictions, and we 
have a most difficult and complicated 
question in regard to our variety of sea- 
sonal products and the attendant peripa- 


tetic “following of the crops” by whole 
families. 
All these things partially explain, 


also, the opposition to ratification, which 
had a quick forced growth from Sep- 
tember to January. The Farm Bureau 
tried to influence the legislators, first, to 
oppose ratification, second, to postpone 
it, and they would undoubtedly have 
won postponement had it not been for 
the party pledges which the women held 
over the legislators. Then, a very in- 
sidious propaganda was going on—the 
usual anti-centralization talk, states’ 
rights, danger of lazy boys and girls 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
etc. This was apparently sent out by 
the Better America Federation, a 
large reactionary business group. They 
are the extreme back-to-the-Constitution 


propagandists, and they send out a 
weekly bulletin to a large mailing list. 
I found echoes of their opposition among 
many otherwise enlightened women, who 
have been told that their safe incomes 
are in danger from all kinds of legisla- 
tion not specifically outlined by George 
Washington. 

The support of the amendment by the 
Governor, whose economy program has 
for two years impeded much of the 
progressive welfare work previously de- 
veloped in California, was so ardent 
that he insisted it should be introduced 
by administration supporters, instead of 
being ‘‘mothered,” according to the 
plan of the women’s groups, by the five 
Assembly-women, who have often had 
to oppose the administration. All of 
which goes to show the political strength 
in favor of the amendment, and to ex- 
plain the remarkable vote of both As- 
sembly and Senate. But the women did 
it, and they did it expeditiously and as- 
tutely! 


William Allen W hite 


William Allen White, widely and well 
known editor of the Emporia Gazette, sent 
his response about Kansas by telegram. It 
is a prickly one, and deserves consideration. 


O arguments used in Kansas that 
1 were not used elsewhere. We 
are in a slough of reaction. It is 
the height of folly to push humanitarian 
measures at this time and give their op- 
ponents the prestige of defeat. My ad- 
vice would be for friends of the amend- 
ment to stop all attempt to pass it in 
any legislature. It was grotesque folly 
to try it in Kansas. Anyone could have 
told that it was doomed in that legisla- 
ture. 


Kate Selby Wilder 


Kate Selby Wilder, former president of the 
North Dakota League of Women Voters, re- 
ports for her state. She gives the reasons 
for rejection gleaned by her from members 
of the legislature who were effective in de- 
feating the amendment. 


HERE was evident a distrust of 
the ability of Congress to legislate 
for all the states; the states’ 
the fear of a paternalis- 
tic form of government; too much au- 
thority vested in Congress. Besides, 
there was the fear of greatly added ex- 
pense through the adding of numerous 
officers, government bureaus for the tax 
payers to pay for, etc. There was the 
conviction on the part of almost every- 
one that Congress would pass a law that 
would forbid the working of children 
under eighteen years of age in the home 
or on the farm of their parents. Many 
of our leading papers carried the prop- 
aganda sent out by the “Farmers’ States 
Rights League” and that had influenced 
people all over the state. 

The fact that the North Dakota Leg- 


properly 
rights opinion; 
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islature of two years ago had passed a 
resolution asking Congress to pass the 
amendment had caused the friends of 
the amendment to have a false feelin 


of security. The fact that North Da. 
kota has very good laws for the protec. 
tion of her children and that child labor 
is almost unknown here was an added 
reason for believing that the amendment 
would be ratified. 

We have entered upon a campaign to 
educate the people of our state along 
child labor lines and we hope for better 
results two years from now. 


Nellie C. Ellerbe 


From a Southern state we get an answer 
illuminating concerning the force of the states’ 
rights conviction. The writer, Nellie C. El- 
lerbe, librarian of the Public Library at Ma- 
rion. South Carolina, is sincerely opposed to 
the amendment. 


HE Child Labor Amendment was 

rejected unanimously by the legis- 
lators of South Carolina, because they 
represent a people who believe today, as 
they have always believed, that it is the 
right of a state to reserve to itself all 
such powers of self-government as are 
not enumerated in the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution. 





2nd—They rejected it because they 
saw the obvious deception embodied in 
the little word ‘‘except,’”’ contained in 
the second paragraph of the amendment. 

3rd—They rejected it because they 
knew that South Carolina was steadily 
working out reforms for the protection 
of her children, and that the results jus- 
tified the claim that she could handle 
her own problems. 

Mr. Gonzales of The State (Colum- 
bia, S. C.) says: ‘The census of 1910 
showed 24.8 per cent of boys between 





ten and fifteen years gainfully em- 
ployed, and 11.9 per cent of girls sim- 
ilarly employed. The census of 1920 
revealed that in ten years under state 
regulations the percentage of boys thus 
employed had fallen from 24.8 per cent 
to 11.3 per cent and of the girls from 
11.9 per cent to 5.6 per cent, and the 
four subsequent years have shown fur- 
ther progress.’ 

The proponents of this measure have 
carefully refrained from any mention of 
rural labor, because the absurdity of re- 
fusing to allow the negro “cropper” to 
employ his numerous progeny to help 
pick his cotton, an annual frolic, which 
no South Carolina pickaninny would 
forego, seems too absurd. 

But the voters of South Carolina and 
other agricultural states are not asleep, 
and they see the evolution of the meas- 
ure in depopulating farms, and taking 
from us our chief business. In this state 
only 214 per cent of the young folk ur 
der fourteen work in the mills, the rest 
are employed out of school hours—and 
remember we have compulsory educa 








(Continued on page 25) 
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A Toy Soldier 


HE birthdays of people are 

ktjO Pretty much out of their 

control, but organizations 

are sometimes luckier. It 

is ten years since the 

Neighborhood Playhouse, 

with that flair for the picturesque 

which characterizes it, chose to be 
born on February twelfth. 

Who does not know the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse has adventure 
ahead of her. It is ’way down on 
Grand Street, where lower New 
York spreads out for one final 
fing before drawing in its skirts 
and rising to the haughty heights 
that point the Battery. Crowded 
tenements shoulder it, bawling 
pushcarts, gutter markets that 
leave no room for the lumbering 
trucks, bedding hung in barbaric 
brilliance on rickety fire-escapes, a 
swarm of oriental humanity, but 
the Playhouse is of simplest Geor- 
gian architecture, red brick, with 
clean green and white to trim it. 

That is the beginning of the ad- 
venture. The rest lies in what- 
ever you go to see, for this, accord- 
ing to John Galsworthy, is “the 
house where magic has come to 
stay.” Right now you may see the 
“Little Clay Cart,” Hindu, and 
credited to the fourth century. 
Its theme is of all times and all nations, 
and the ancient Hindu conventions with 
which it is played simply make it the 
more delightful. 

The play is so popular that only 
standing room is sold night after night, 


The four 
figures in 
the corners 
are four 
costume 
designs 
made by 
Esther Peck 





A Wooden Doll 


The Birthday of 


A Playhouse 


By Mildred Adams 


yet it is soon to make way for James 
Joyce’s “Exiles,” an experimental drama 
of the most modern type. This would 
sound like madness to a business man- 
ager, but it is part of a policy of giving 
a certain number of plays each year. 





A Scene From “The Little Clay Cart” 


The reason lies in the very make-up 
of the organization. It is first of all a 
theatre of experiment, experiment in 
drama forms, in color, in staging, in all 
things that go to make up a play. It is 
a laboratory for the production and trial 
of new creations in the theatre. And it 
is a training school of acting, staging, 
and producing. It has its own work- 
shops, which make all the scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties it uses, and which 
train students in the various phases of 
producing. 

In the last ten years all this has re- 
sulted in more than forty plays and 
dance dramas. They have come from 
France, England, Ireland, Spain, and 
Japan, they have been founded on tra- 
ditions of the Greeks, the Hindus, and 
the Arabs. And all of them have been 








1 Spinning Top 


produced with such freshness, such en- 
thusiasm and earnestness, that they have 
lured audiences from all over the coun- 
try. 

That suggests a certain secret spring 
of life behind it all, and that spring lies 
in the founders of the Playhouse. 
They are two women, Alice and 
Irene Lewisohn. They built the 
Neighborhood Playhouse and pre- 
sented it to the Henry Street Set- 
tlement. But that is not nearly 
all. 

The Lewisohns created the nu- 
cleus of the Playhouse organiza- 
tion out of their deep, cultural 
background and their reverence for 
authentic art. Theirs was the pre- 
natal influence which nourished 
the tiny seed so that it grew and 
waxed strong, and finally came 
forth as the most interesting ex- 
perimental theatre in America. 

Miss Helen Arthur told the 
story. ‘This is the way it all be- 
gan,” she said. ‘Many years ago, 
as early as 1906, the Lewisohns 
began going regularly to the 
Henry Street Settlement to hold 
clubs and classes. They were quite 
young, and full of enthusiasm. 
They found that the easiest way 
to hold the interest of their class 
members was by playing thin7s out 
with them. And so they began acting 
one thing after another. They didn’t 
call them plays, but festivals, and they 
made them up out of traditions which 
were part of the lives of their students. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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:ECAUSE St. Paul found 
t it “a shame for women to 
speak in the churches,” 
they have found the path 
to the pulpit obstructed 
ever since. A _ wall of 
tradition, resting not only on custom, 
but also on Biblical teaching, has girt 
the ministry about to keep it holy for 
men. Over the entrance to this en- 
closed field of self-expression and serv- 
ice the warning has been inscribed in 
the words of the Apostle: “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches, for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak.” 

St. Paul required too much of women 
—that they should keep their lips sealed 
even though they felt a call and brought 
a message. Or perhaps he asked too lit- 
tle, shielding them from the censure of 
a conservative public opinion. At any 
rate, women have inclined rather to the 
view of John Wesley, who delivered 
himself concerning women preachers, 
“Conscience will not permit you to be 
silent when God commands you to 
speak,” with the limiting admonition: 
“T would advise you not to speak at any 
place where a preacher is speaking at 
the same time, lest you draw away his 
hearers.” 

In times of great religious manifesta- 
tion, in spite of ecclesiastical bars, 
women have always preached. And 
men, of recent decades at least, observ- 
ing women assume an increasing share 
of the burdens of church work and bear 
it well, have not always cared to dis- 


W omen in the Pulpit 


By Frances Drewry McMullen 


Guess how many women preachers there are in this coun- 
try before you begin reading. 
“samples.” And all the hundreds are only one phase of the 
many-sided professional religious work of women. 
phases, other women remain for later study. 


Those 


courage their higher ambition. Many 
churches have discounted the Pauline 


dictum as conditioned by the Oriental 
environment of early Christianity. In 
some forty sects women are freely re- 
ceived into the pulpit and, according to 
the census of 1920, 1,787 in the United 
States were availing themselves of the 
privilege. The number was almost 
tripled in ten years. Some two hundred 
of these women in the ministry have 
banded themselves together in the Inter- 
national Association of Women Preach- 
ers, articulate through “The Woman's 
Pulpit,” its organ. 

Women may be found in pulpits 
high and low, in big Eastern churches 
and far Western missions. They sit as 
full-fledged ministers in the high coun- 
cils of the church and go about its ex- 
ecutive business in posts that come as 
promotions from straight pastoral work. 
As ministers, they preside at confer- 
ences,, teach theology and conduct 
evangelistic campaigns. One theologi- 
cal seminary after another has opened 
its doors to thern and granted them de- 
grees. Women have become Doctors of 
Divinity and Doctors of Laws. One 
woman at least has the rank of bishop, 
Alma White, founder of the Pillar of 
Fire. 

These women have overcome much 
else besides the Scriptural obstacle to 
the pulpit. As advancing civilization 
has forced the withdrawal of charges of 
woman’s physical and mental disability, 
other arguments have been advanced. 
Some fear the feminization of the 
church; others the masculinization of 
women. ‘The same lariat was swung 
around the neck of woman when she 
sought education, voting privileges and 
other marks of equality with men. Time 
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and again she has freed herself from the 
noose. But, in the church, for all the 
progress she has made, she still strug. 
gles, only partially free. Now and then 
St. Paul is taken so literally that women 
may not vote in congregation meetings. 
About thirty sects refuse women the op. 
portunity to officiate and some deny laity 
rights as well. 

The Lutheran Church is one of the 
few in which the question has hardly 
been raised. If it were to come up, a 
high official of the church _ believes, 
women as well as men would find the 
ordination of their sex inadvisable. 
Women delegates are elected by their 
congregations to sit in synodical meet- 
ings. Should any be chosen by synods 
to attend general meetings, it is thought 
they would be received with the men. 
But the deaconess service is held to give 
such opportunity for ministerial offices 
that Lutheran women have not as yet 
felt the urge to preach. 

Women do a great deal of work in 
the Episcopal Church, but none sits in 
its national convention and_ none 
preaches in its pulpits. The Woman's 
Auxiliary has a representative on the 
National Counci! and a woman on 2 
vestry or in a diocesan convention may 
be found now and then. A deaconess, 
alone in a mission, may read the service 
like a layman, but that is all. 

Episcopal women have shown some 
restiveness under these restrictions. Ef- 
forts have been put forth that gradually 
they may be placed more nearly on a par 
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with men; and the clergy have often 
proved more liberal than the laity in 
meeting them. For two years the Epis- 
copal Church has thrown wide to 
women the Berkeley Divinity School in 
Middletown, Connecticut, for a summer 
session. Here women, whatever their 
calling, may come to study doctrinal 
theology, modern apologetics and the 
thought of the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Though the course is 
not offered in preparation for the ordi- 
nation of Episcopal women, it may prove 
a move to that end. 

Some of the Presbyterian bodies re- 
cently were agitated by petitions for the 
admission of women to serve on church 
governing bodies, but the idea was dis- 
missed. Whatever women do in the 
Presbyterian Church is unofficial, with- 
out recognition of church law. As lay- 
men they may be received in the pulpit, 
but as preachers they find the gate 
closed. 

Other denominations have been less 
timorous of departing from tradition. 
The Society of Friends for almost three 
hundred years, since its founding, has 
stood for sex equality. Many of its 
preachers have been women. In the 
Salvation Army men and women from 
the beginning have shared alike in the 
work. The Christian Science Church 
has always, so far as possible, maintained 
aman and a woman lay reader for every 
congregation. Women are freely re- 
ceived into the Unitarian pulpit, and 
some twenty are found on the rolls. The 
Universalist Church, Christian Church, 
Shakers, Church of the Nazarenes and 
the United Evangelical Church also 
welcome the “weaker” sex. 


Methodist Doors Newly Opened 

In the Northern Baptist Church 
women are eligible to office equally with 
men; and here and in the Congrega- 
tional Church they may preach if the 
individual congregations so decide. Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw received ordination 
at the hands of the Methodist Protestant 
Church after the Methodist Episcopal 
in 1880 refused to her access to its pul- 
pits. But today the Methodist Episco- 
pal, too, ordains women to preach. It 
has licensed them for a few years and, 
since the General Conference last May, 
has held them eligible for pastorates with 
degrees of ordination equal to men’s. 
Women, however, are not admitted to 
membership in conferences, which means 
they are not classed as “itinerant preach- 
ers” and the church is not obligated to 
find charges for them. But a woman 
may be appointed in complete charge of 
a church which desires her services. The 
theory is that this arrangement satisfac- 
torily meets such demand as there is for 
women preachers. 

Antoinette Stone Blackwell, the pio- 
neer American woman preacher, had to 
insist unon admission to Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which she grad- 


uated in 1850. But Bible schools, re- 
ligious training schools and courses are 
open’ to women now. Interdenomina- 
tional theological schools in general 
make no discrimination between men 
and women and in most denominational 
seminaries women may register for all 
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Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the pioneer 
merican woman minister 


courses, though not all of these grant 
women degrees. 

More than twenty years ago Emily 
Grace Briggs was the first woman to 
graduate from the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, the only woman 
in her class. Since then forty-one women 
have been regularly enrolled there and 
ten have taken degrees. Eleven are en- 
rolled today, the largest number for any 
one year. 

Beneath the laurels of many women 
who have studied diligently for the min- 
istry and covered themselves with schol- 
arship honors a thorn has _pricked. 
Bertha M. Larsen, of Chapin, IIlinois, 
a fully ordained pastor in the Methodist 
Protestant Church, was denied her di- 
ploma at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary. Having completed the full 
theological course, she was commended 
for scholarship on commencement night 
and recommended by the faculty for 
graduation. But the trustees refused her 
a diploma on the ground of her sex. 

Faced with the possibility of similar 
difficulties, Dr. Lee Anna Starr blazed 
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Rowena Morse Mann 


a trail for women at the Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, of. the United 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Starr entered 
the seminary with great reluctance, in- 
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duced by a professor under whom she 
had studied Hebrew during a summer 
session at Chautauqua, New York. The 
institution was not formally open to 
women, nor had a woman ever studied 
there. At the beginning of her second 
year Miss Starr made inquiries as to 
the likelihood of her receiving the di- 
ploma if she completed the course. When 
told her chances were small, she insisted 
she would not accept a certificate in- 
stead. When she came up before the 
examining board of thirty-six represent- 
atives of five synods, the vote was 
unanimous to grant her a diploma; and 
the seminary was opened to women. 

Dr. Starr has made a definite niche 
for herself in the ministry. She is 
known as a woman of great Biblical 
learning and a lecturer on varied topics, 
as well as an able preacher. Since her 
graduation in 1893 and her ordination 
in the Northern Illinois Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church she 
has filled a number of pastorates. In 
1900 as a ministerial delegate Dr. Starr 
was invited to preach before the Gen- 
eral Conference of her church. She was 
the second woman to sit in that body. 
For the past five years Dr. Starr has 
refused to take a pastorate, devoting her 
time to a book on the Bible status of 
women 

In many places, scattered through 
many states, women are doing unspectac- 
ular, effective work as ministers. Many 
of them are plugging away in the back- 
woods where men have shown no eager- 
ness to go, holding together congrega- 
tions of a few scores, perhaps, building 
churches and spreading the Gospel. The 
Unitarian Church presents the name of 
Margaret B. Barnard, a graduate of 
Boston University Theological Semi- 
nary, ordained in 1897, who for years 
has ridden a circuit in North Carolina. 

The Clergy in Knickers 

The Congregational Church points to 
Madeleine Gile, pastor at large at 
Bountiful, Utah, with three charges un- 
der her wing. Miss Gile prefers not to 
preach, bfit~¢oncentrates on shepherding 
the young people, lest they stray into 
the Mormon fold. Rhoda Jane Dickin- 
son, of Roundup, Montana, is another 
woman of whom the Congregationalists 
are proud. Whether in her knicker- 
bockers ready for a hike or in her gown 
ready for the pulpit, she is a center of 
‘ife in her town of 3,000. She is known 
as an excellent preacher and a pastor 
with a church full of men. Last year 
she was elected Moderator of her state 
conference. 

In the big city church a place has 
opened up for women pastors along spe- 
cial lines. Helene Ulrich filled such a 
need capably at the Universalist Church 
of the Divine Paternity, as assistant pas- 
tor in charge of the Junior Church. A 
school teacher in Oneonta, New York, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE Woman Citizen 


England's Pioneer Woman Barrister 
By Emma H. de Zouche 


WO characteristics distin- 
guish Helena Norman- 
ton, the English woman 
barrister, now in_ this 
country to study the 
workings of American 
law and to see the inside of American 
prisons. One is her avoidance of the 
first person singular; the other, her in- 
sistence on the feminine. 

The British lawyer created a flutter 
in the Order of Independent Mar- 
ried Women by the unheard-of feat 
of crossing the sea under her own power 
—a passport issued in her maiden name, 
and viséd by a complaisant American 
consulate at that, while Secretary 
Hughes was on record for a refusal of 
such unmatrimonial meanderings to citi- 
zenesses of the Land of the Free. ~ She 
was hailed as a pioneer. But the calm- 
eyed, well-mannered woman who ex- 
plained matters at the dock wore no airs 
of victory. There was nothing of the 
Joan of Arc about her. A tourist agency 
had advised her of the probable difficulty 
of securing a passport as Mrs. Norman- 
ton when she was the wedded wife of 
Gavin B. Clark. The passport office 
and the Foreign Office had each proven 
this fear correct, whereupon the barris- 
ter had applied to the legal department 
and the whole affair was set straight. 
As soon as the Chief understood she had 
won her call to the Bar on her third 
trial for that dignity under her maiden 
name, he decided that recognition by the 
benchers of the Middle Temple was suf- 
ficient to entitle her to recognition by 
the British Government, and the pass- 
port was hers. 


The Value of “Mrs.” 


Not a hint of contention in all this. 
What part the English common law, 
which permits a married woman to use 
her own name if she so elects, may have 
played in the discussion is not brought 
out. It may have been discreetly ig- 
nored. And there is always the fact 
that the senior practising woman barris- 
ter in England, while she has borne her 
own name, Normanton, has from the 
first carried the implication of her mar- 
ried status in the prefix “Mrs.” In 
other words, she acknowledges the part- 
nership while preserving her individ- 
uality in it. 

When I asked her why she preferred 
to be known as “Mrs.” rather than 
“Miss” Normanton. the lawver replied 
unhesitatingly that she found it better 
for business. At the same time she ad- 





vocates tor women ‘who are old 
enough,” whether married or single, the 
custom of calling themselves ‘‘Mrs.” 
She points out that in English we have 
no equivalent for the French ‘Ma- 
dame,” which is applied to all women 
equally, irrespective of matrimony, and 
is a dignified manner of address. In 
private life as well as in public she re- 
mains Mrs. Normanton, holding that 
no woman can carry two titles without 
loss of personal identity. 

In a word, Mrs. Normanton some- 





“Our Learned Sister,” 
Mrs. Normanton 


how conveys the idea that in her own 
unhurried fashion she is gradually up- 
rooting various hoary traditions that 
cumber her sex. But she is not sensa- 
tional about it. Apparently her method 
has been to uncover the error to the 
male mind and leave the poison to work. 
Jp to date the virus has “taken” with 
pleasing regularity. In the case of her 
admission to the Bar she had to wait 
three years, but woman’s political free- 
dom was young when she made her first 
attempt in 1918, and sex discrimination 
prevailed. The same was true when 
she later petitioned the Lord Chancel- 
lor. But in 1921 the brilliancy of her 
Bar examinations beat down all antago- 
nism and the Middle Temple received 
her. She has given particular attention 
to the relation of woman to the law in 
her practice, and in her lectures during 
her American stay will confine herself 
largely to the consideration of domestic 
and property rights, divorce and kindred 
topics. 

The English barrister may be said to 
don her profession like a garment for 
purposes of impenetrability. From b-- 


hind this shield she declined to be led 
into any discussion of the changing fig- 
ures directing England’s destiny or the 
foreign policy now engaging the world’s 
interest, though her strong political af- 
filiations, she admits, have brought her 
to the same plattorm with Lloyd George 
and Ramsay MacDonald. Equally she 
sheers away from comment on her fem- 
inine contemporaries at the English Bar, 

Mrs. Normanton describes herself as 
a conservative, and while her achieve- 
ment has made it possible for other Eng- 
lish women to step beyond sex preju- 
dice in the legal profession, she has con- 
sistently permitted the facts to speak 
for themselves. As Standing Counsel 
to the Women’s Unionist Organization, 
which is made up of all classes, she 
maintains a relationship to a_ political 
party no other woman today can claim. 
But this is the background, not the fore- 
ground, for the barrister, in her code, 
Her consuming interest in her calling 
and her concern for the intelligent citi- 
zenship of women are shown at every 
turn, but in the abstract. When I 
pressed her for personal details she shook 
her head: 

“T shall go back to England’’—she 
announced firmly—‘without having said 
one word about myself.” 

This is a three months’ contract and 
she is a woman! 

“Our learned sister,” as she is known 
in court, is quite human, however; she 
is even ridden by humor now and then. 
She recommended, for instance, that 
New York women, where the subject is 
now uppermost, should not go after jury 
duty as a prize or else they would never 
get it, but, on the other hand, if they 
sought to evade it they would find it 
thrust upon them. 


Jury Service—a Duty 


When I spoke of the fear of local 
judges that the susceptibilities of women 
as jurors would suffer in sex cases, urg- 
ing that service therefore be voluntary, 
I reminded her that London’s recent 
sensational suit against an Eastern po- 
tentate had been tried with two women 
on the jury. Mrs. Normanton’s reply 
was characteristic: 

“In England jury service is regarded 
as a duty which is the price of having 
the vote, and the law is very slow to 
grant any exemptions to women. The 
principal exemptions in England in the 
case of women are pregnancy and suck- 
ling a child. Otherwise women are ex- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Doctor's Word 
on War 


By Alice Hamilton 


Associate Professor Industrial Medicine 


at Harvard 


T was my privilege to attend for 

one day only the recent Confer- 

ence on the Cause and Cure of 

War which was held in Washing- 

ton by the members of nine organ- 
izations of women. During the morn- 
ing I listened to a speech by Raymond 
Fosdick on the League of Nations, and 
was much moved by his detailed descrip- 
tion of the wonderful work done by the 
Health Committee of the League and its 
contribution toward international good- 
will. And yet, as I thought over his 
speech, I began to wonder how much ef- 
fect on international goodwill such medi- 
cal work really produces. Mr. Fosdick 
said that the prevention of disease has 
become international, but it was much 
more international before the war than 
it is now. In 1914 there were hosts of 
international medical associations, for 
surgeons, for child specialists, for public 
health officials, for tuberculosis experts, 
and for many branches of internal med- 
icine. These associations held congresses 
all over Europe and in the United 
States, even in the Orient and South 
America. In July, 1914, I was on my 
way to Vienna to attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Industrial Hygiene. 
Then the war broke, and all the organ- 
izations for international friendship and 
the exchange of knowledge were swept 
away as straws when the dam bursts. 
The pacifists and internationalists 
turned over night into militarists and 
nationalists. 

The prevention of war must have a 
firmer foundation than these well- 
meant efforts to stimulate friendly com- 
radeship among doctors and cooperation 
in the prevention of disease. Let me 
speak as a physician, having spent most 
of my professional life in preventive 
medicine. Would we ever have suc- 
ceeded in our fight against disease if we 
had believed that, although generally to 
be deplored, disease was sometimes val- 
uable and even glorious? 

Yet it is not so very long since men 
believed that plague and pestilence were 
sent by God in punishment or for dis- 
cipline and must be received with sub- 
mission. My grandmother believed that 
it was necessary to have millions of peo- 
ple die an untimely death, for otherwise 
the world would soon be overpopulated ; 


and of course we all know that some of 
our best people, some of our most emi- 
nent vital statisticians, hold that pesti- 
lence and famine should be allowed to 
keep down the numbers, not of people 
like themselves, but of the non-Nordic 
races, lest there be too little space and 
food left for the Nordics. And what 
about the discipline of character and the 
development of self-sacrifice which is 
brought about by suffering or the relief 
of suffering? Every one knows in- 
stances of strength and heroism which 
would never have been called forth ex- 
cept through suffering. As for the abo- 
lition of disease, no physician believes 
that is possible in its absolute sense. 
From the beginning of animal life dis- 
ease has probably existed; and if it is 
true that you can not change human na- 
ture, as we are always being told, no 
more can you change human physiology. 

What would a physician say in an- 
swer to these arguments in defense of 
disease, or as showing the hopelessness 
of any efforts to combat it? 

















In the first place, we should say that 
we are not willing to accept the un- 
timely death of great numbers of people 
as the only way of preventing overpopu- 
lating the globe. Even if we have no 
well-worked-out scheme for preventing 
it, we absolutely reject this scheme and 
insist that some other must be found, 
perhaps by the invention of new foods, 
such as is constantly going on, or the re- 
distribution of population. We refuse 
to encourage pestilence even until such 
measures have been well worked out. 
We admit that suffering may have a 
strengthening and beautifying effect on 
character, but only in the case of a chos- 
en few, for by and large its effect is 
narrowing and stunting and embittering. 
Moreover, premature death is likely to 
take the best as well as the most worth- 
less. We know that with all our efforts 
there will still be disease somewhere in 
the world, but that does not for a mo- 
ment prevent our giving our lives to the 
work of abolishing it. 


Suppose physicians faced this problem 
as the peace-time pacifists did -theirs 
when the war broke out. Suppose at 
the time when typhus, cholera, and re- 
lapsing fever were sweeping over Eu- 
rope they had sat back and said, “Well, 
you see all our efforts have been of no 
avail; disease is more rampant now than 
it has been in centuries. We were fool- 
ish idealists to think we could control it. 
All we can do now is to wait till the 
epidemics have burned themselves out by 
killing off all but the immune; then we 
can start again and try to protect our 
own country against epidemics.” ‘That 
would have been an incredible, a prepos- 
terous stand for physicians to take. But 
why? Only because we do not accept 
disease as inevitable, necessary, and even 
respectable. We call it an accursed 
thing, and we will not compromise with 
it. 

Not till we have learned to treat war 
in the same way shall we ever do any- 
thing really effective for the securing of 
peace. Not till we have a clearer idea 
of what we mean by patriotism; not till 
we have learned to separate patriotism 
from militarism, as we have learned to 
separate disease from religion, shall we 
be able to inaugurate the real movement 
for international peace. 


“The White Peril” 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


Editor, Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement 


HE Conference on the Cause 

and Cure of War was listened 

to by picked women equal to 

abstract thinking. I found 

myself wishing that this same 
audience could have stayed to the Con- 
ference of Foreign Missions which fol- 
lowed the next week. Here one listened 
to men and women who stepped straight 
out of the tinder-boxes of future wars— 
the Balkans, the Islamic world, the Far 
East. 

The Islamic world, in itself, for the 
moment seemed the least liable to ex- 
plode. The Balkans were filled with 
the dangers of exaggerated nationalism. 
But the great panorama was the Far 
East and its mental ferment. I wish all 
America could hear Bishop Welch, of 
Korea. Up to about 1450, he explained, 
the races were more or less hemmed in 
from each other, black in Africa, brown 
and yellow in their own parts of Asia, 
white in Europe. But there came that 
ever-present desire of the white race— 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Wadsworth Amendment 
. os most audacious and dangerous proposal that has 


ever been made for amending the Constitution of the 

United States is that sponsored by Senator Wadsworth, 
which is now getting suspiciously strong backing in Congress 
and is scheduled for action during these last hurried weeks of 
the short session. 

The proposal is dangerous, because it would make it prac- 
tically impossible to amend the Constitution no matter what 
the need; it is audacious because it pretends to appeal to an 
ideal and uses it in a fraudulent way. The argument for the 
amendment sounds reasonable—‘‘shall we leave in the hands 
of a small number of men (the state legislators) the danger- 
ous power of amending the Constitution, or shall the voters 
be permitted to decide for themselves?’ But in reality no 
provision is made for submitting an amendment to the voters 
and the amendment is intended to make so difficult as to be 
practically impossible any change in the Constitution of the 
United States. This has been virtually admitted by Senator 
Wadsworth. 

Let it be understood clearly what the amendment provides. 
It is a substitute for the present method of adopting a consti- 
tutional amendment which allows ratification (1) by state 
legislators, or (2) by state conventions called for the purpose. 
The first way is the only one that has been used. The Wads- 
worth substitute requires ratification to be made by three- 
fourths of the states, either through conventions elected for 
that purpose or through the direct vote of the people at elec- 
tions to be held under the authority of each state, and the 
state selects either method. The states have never chosen 
the convention method. It is too expensive. Since delegates 
elected to such a convention would have nothing to do but vote 
yes or no, it is obvious that this method would never be 
adopted. This leaves only the referendum method, but no 
provision is made for this in the amendment. Each state must 
pass a law authorizing a referendum election and make an 
appropriation for the expense of it. Unless at least three- 
fourths of the states do this, any referendum held in any one 
state will be futile. Meanwhile, if one-quarter of the states 
reject the amendment, it is killed automatically—that is, thir- 
teen states may prevent any further consideration of an 
amendment passed by three-fourths of both Houses of Con- 
gress. This is not all. If in eight years from the time the 
amendment is first submitted, the entire far-fetched and com- 
plicated procedure is not carried successfully through in thir- 
ty-six states, the amendment is killed. 

It is evident that the real question at stake is: do we want 
to bar the way to any change whatever in our Federal Con- 
stitution? Are we so sure that we know what changes the 
years will bring forth? ‘These are serious questions, and the 
menace of the Wadsworth amendment is real. 


Me 


W hat History Does Y our School Teach? 
O NE of the most vital themes discussed at the Confer- 


ence on the Cause and Cure of War was the influ- 

ence of the teaching of history as both cause and cure. 
The parallel passages cited by Professor Donald R. Taft, of 
Wells College, from the text books of countries that had 
tought each other, were deadly in their revelations of how 
children’s minds are being molded to hate and suspicion, in- 
stead of brotherliness. In the light of the sharp impressions 


they gave, the Conference on the Teaching of History (held 
too recently for a report in these pages) is specially a matter 
of satisfaction. Three organizations joined to hold it—the 
Chicago League of Women Voters Forum, the Association 
for Peace Education and the Department of Education and 
Philosophy of the Chicago Woman’s Club. The speakers 
were highly trained history professors from Columbia, the 
University of Chicago, the University College of Wales, the 
University of Iowa, Northwestern; and the open discussion 
principle had full play. 

There could be few more encouraging signs than a spread 
of the realization that the basis for all other agencies for 
world peace must be peace education. It conflicts with no 
other endeavor and it is essential as an ally of every other, 
Just such study as this conference indicates can go on in every 
community. 

For a starter, find out what your children are being taught 
about the relations of peoples and the causes of war. 


Me 


Heroes 


HOW human beings an emergency demanding heroism, 
and the heroism is there, in abundant measure. There 
are rich resources of bravery, devotion, unselfishness to 

be drawn on, when the need comes. Men risk their lives in 
the bitter cold and storm to carry antitoxin to the stricken in 
Nome. Dozens of volunteers risk theirs, with dogged per- 
sistence, much more terribly, in the effort to rescue Floyd 
Collins, caught in the overwhelming horror of underground 
imprisonment—himself a marvel of courage. 

Some one has pointed out the irrationality of so great an 
expenditure of time and energy for one life—an amount that 
would save hundreds of starving or advance a whole com- 
munity’s welfare. But if society should get to the point of 
acting on that calculation and cold choice, lives wouldn’t be 
worth saving. The point is, how to develop a life-saving 
impulse in which the appeal of a group or a mass will no 
longer seem abstract, and the needs of a community for con- 
structive work may have the same imaginative appeal as those 
of an individual in dire distress. 


Me 


Another Reason for Women Jurors 
N EARLY every day the newspapers tell of crimes against 


young girls and women which show particularly the 

need of women in jury service. Such crimes are ter- 
ribly common. They are seldom handled in our courts in a 
way to decrease their number or to protect their victims. It 
is known that criminals of this type are either defectives or 
have incurable criminal instincts. To allow such men to be 
at large is to permit their crimes. Recent news items are 
typical:—A man who had been convicted of attacking a 
woman and had been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
was out on bail pending an appeal. He repeated the crime 
and was sentenced to from five to ten years. ‘That is, in 
another five years or less, if he is of good behavior, he will be 
set free to repeat the crime. In the same paper was an 


account of a man who was nearly mobbed by a crowd of 
mothers because he had attacked a four-year-old child in a 
cellar. He had been five years in a Home for Defectives for 
a similar crime. 
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Such sentences are utterly futile. Men of this type should 
be made incapable of repeating such a crime or else be placed 
permanently where they cannot do any harm. It is well 
known that women jurors realize the terribleness of such 
crimes more than men do, and that they are not willing that 
such inadequate sentences should be imposed. 

Moreover, it should be impossible for the name of the girl 
or woman victim in such a case to be made public. It is cruel 
that the stigma should be placed on an innocent person to be 
carried through life. It is usually the poor and those least 
able to protect themselves who are the sufferers. The fact 
that protected women do not come in personal touch with 
such cases does not absolve them from a share in public re- 


sponsibility. 


The Whirligig of Fashion 
\ FASHION authority has laid down the law that a 


well-dressed woman must have at least fifteen pairs of 

shoes in her wardrobe. Contrast this with the custom 
of not so many years ago, when even the well-dressed woman 
had perhaps two pairs of shoes, one for every day, and one 
for best, with a pair of evening slippers, and one item in the 
high cost of living is disclosed. At first thought, the change 
would seem to mean a fortune to the shoe manufacturer, but, 
on the contrary, it has meant vastly increased capital and 
risk in his business. In place of the ten or a dozen patterns 
of shoes which he used to carry, he now has at least forty or 
fifty styles, and has the uncertainty of disposing of them be- 
fore the style changes. 

The retail dealer finds the business even more speculative. 
He must lay in all the new styles which the fashion of the 
moment demands, and perhaps before he has sold more than 
a fraction of them, styles have changed and he cannot dispose 
of perfectly good shoes for ten cents on the dollar. To 
make up for the loss on the shoes which have gone out of 
style, the retailer must add heavily to the price of the new 
shoes you buy. 

Public taste is undoubtedly fickle. The advertiser shows 
new patterns to tempt new buying, the public responds, then 
tires and demands something different, the manufacturer ex- 
tends his patterns, and the vicious circle goes round. Fortu- 
nately, in the case of shoes there are standard makes which 
fill the middle road of fashion without the extremes, and 
which help one to be modishly dressed without great extrav- 
agance. But the question is interesting thoughtful women 
whether this constant whirligig of fashion not only in dress, 
but in nearly everything we buy, which is whirling ever 
taster and faster, is desirable and whether it is not time for 
them to take a hand to try to slacken its speed. 


the 
The Case of Helen Gainer 


N encouraging indication of growth in sentiment for 

social legislation is pointed out by the Survey, in tell- 

ing the story of Helen Gainer. It is an instance of 
a good showing through an evil, for it begins with the over- 
throw of the District of Columbia minimum wage law by 
the Supreme Court. Inevitably, similar laws in the states 
were attacked. In California a case was brought before the 
California Supreme Court to test the constitutionality of 
California’s minimum wage law. Helen Gainer was the 
plaintiff. Not much was known of her except that she had 
been employed as a typist in a detective agency, and as soon 
as the complaint had been lodged she disappeared. But four 
days before the Court was to make its decision she came to 
light again, asking that her suit be dismissed, and explaining 
that she had not realized she was engaged in an action that 
threatened the welfare of the women wage earners of the 
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state.’ The case was dismissed, and the Survey draws the 
conclusion that Helen Gainer would not have withdrawn her 
suit unless she had been sustained by sympathy for the law 
among working women and by public sentiment in its favor. 

It adds that when the California minimum wage law was 
passed, twelve years ago, sentiment was almost as greatly 
divided as it is at present over the proposed federal child 
labor amendment. ‘Now, the president of the Canners 
league says no reputable canner or other large employer of 
women would ask to have the law repealed.” 


he 


How Not to Dress 
us be fashionable no matter 


what the cost, not in dollars but in 

good looks! This figure was seen 
on Broadway last week. Fur coat, the 
kind which has a checkered pattern made 
out of endless small pieces of fur, thin 
silk hose, flesh color of course, galoshes 
with the popular turned-down tops, and the whole figure sur- 
mounted by the small tight extinguisher cloche, worn by 
young and old, fat and thin, alike. One of the Woman 
CitizeEN fashion hints, How not to dress! 


Me 


Civil Service for Prohibition 
On of the many measures pending before Congress, 





in its final flurry, is the Cramton bill, which, besides 

providing for separation of the Prohibition Bureau 
irom the Internal Revenue Service, seeks to place Prohibition 
enforcement agents under civil service regulation. The Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League is eager that controversy 
over the first point shall not endanger action on the civil 
service section. Standing for law enforcement, the CiTIZEN 
has always believed in the application of the civil service to 
law enforcement agencies. It believes the principle of prohi- 
bition will never be thoroughly tried until it is tried outside 
the political field. In harmony with the Civil Service Reform 
League it urges that there shall be no slacking of the efforts 
to get the civil service principle extended. 


Me 


Lobbyisls—T wo Kinds 
M RS. STOKES, departing from her regular news let- 


ter in this number, writes an article about lobbying 

that,is full of interest and stimulation. The subject 
pops with questions, once you dig into it, and you second 
Mrs. Stokes’s suggestion that it be well studied. For instance, 
should your representative be considered free to decide ques- 
tions in the light of his best judgment, or should he by every 
means and at all times try to gather the opinions of his con- 
stituents? Does all lobbying pressure tend to operate by 
alarming him about votes? How can expert information, 
free from suspicion of taint, be made accessible to him? How 
separate the legitimate from the illegitimate elements in the 
situation ? 

Careful distinction is to be made among various types of 
lobbying. Motives differ, and certainly methods. At one 
extreme are the highly paid representatives of some private 
big business, on the job all the time in its interest. At the 
other are fluctuating groups of citizens who, at sacrifice of 
time and money, are on the job trying to focus upon Congress 
the sentiment of hundreds of other citizens. 

This latter group can afford all the scrutiny a sound study 
would give them, and discussion of the subject by our readers 
will be very welcome. 
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Truth Marching On 


5 fog Child Labor Amendment will be ratified ultimately 
if not in 1925. Thirteen states have already rejected it 
in one or both houses of the legislature, so that it is impossi- 
ble to obtain the favorable action needed in thirty-six states 
without a reconsideration of the rejecting vote. However, 
every state which ratifies this year, makes the task easier for 
the years ahead. 

It was the labor of generations to set the adult slave free. 
Endless weary years of popular education were required to 
bring prohibition. Woman’s suffrage was agitated for a hun- 
dred years. We who have seen the fruition of these early 
labors should not be dismayed at any temporary setback. “His 
truth is marching on.” 

Comfort is to be found in the fact that whereas a state 
which rejects the amendment this year may reconsider at its 
next session, once a state ratifies, that action is final.* 

Perhaps the nation-wide agitation will result in improved 
conditions. Parents, employers, state legislators may be more 
sensitive to conditions close at hand. The sincerity of those 
who protest that child labor is not a safe matter to trust to a 
tar-away Congress should be tested out. Now is the strategic 
moment to attempt to improve state laws on school attendance 
and child labor. 

It is pathetically humorous to realize that those-who shout 
about Bolshevism are themselves undermining popular faith 
in representative government by claiming that our duly elected 
representatives in Congress can not be trusted. 

Once again party lines have broken down in an industrial 
struggle. Farmers are lined up with manufacturers against 
labor and women’s organizations. Labor could be forgiven 
if it built a backfire against farm organizations, which claim 
to be against all paternalistic, bureaucratic measures. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has appropriations 
seven and eight times as large as the Department of Labor. 
From the state and Federal subsidy which supplies the farmer 
with a county agricultural agent and the fund which provides 
for teaching his children practical agriculture in the public 
schools to the farm loan bank, the farmer is trained and 
boosted by a kindly Government which comes nearer to being 
bureaucratic and paternalistic toward him than toward any 
other. 


*Corpus Juris, Vol. 2, pp. 681-2, under the title “Constitutional 


Laws.” 





Careful educational work must be done, if ratification is to 
be accomplished. The language of the Constitution which 
grants unrestricted powers to Congress, such as “the power 
to lay and collect taxes, to borrow and coin money, to regulate 
commerce, to declare war, to raise and support armies,” must 
be explained to those who think the present amendment is 
dangerously vague. The conditions and extent of child labor 
must be studied from indisputable sources such as the United 
States Census and the Federal Children’s Bureau. Something 
of the history and struggles for protective legislation against 
exploitation in industry should be understood. Helpful bib- 
liographies on current articles both for and against the amend- 
ment may be obtained from the National League. The most 
helpful single leaflet is probably the report to Congress of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary which recommended 
passage of the amendment and gave its reasons. 

It is not easy to teach or practice the doctrine of social re- 
sponsibility. When the farmer and the employer ask “Might 
not this affect me and my profits?” is there any answer save 
in the words of One who came into a selfish, pagan world to 
teach “Bear ye one another’s burdens?”—L. J. B 


Know Your County 


A review of Helen M. Rocca’s “Know Your County” pamphlet 
by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, extension instructor in Citizenship and 
Government at the University of Virginia, and chairman of the Ef- 
ficiency in Government Committee of the Virginia League. 


HE great interest shown in the “Know Your Town” 
7 a which was so widely used in citizenship 
schools in connection with the get-out-the-vote movement, has 
inspired an attempt at the same method for the much more 
difficult question of county government. Usually considered 
less interesting and more prosaic than other citizenship stud- 
ies, the county has been generally neglected. It has been a 
final stronghold of the petty politician who was glad to main- 
tain the essential isolation of its problems. Those who fore- 
saw irregularities in county administration or inefficiencies in 
county machinery could rarely get their questions adequately 
answered by any local authorities. They frequently did not 
have the perseverance or the means to seek further, and when 
they had they often found it difficult or impossible to obtain 
authentic information as to practices in other counties even 
within the same state. The advancing era of state supervis- 
ion over many affairs administered in the county is gradually 
making available the comparative information that is so nec- 
essary. 

The complete questionnaire which has been so carefully ar- 
ranged by Miss Helen Rocca, Secretary of Political Educa- 
tion of the Department of Efficiency in Government of the 
National League of Women Voters, will therefore prove of 
most timely assistance to local Leagues. Miss Rocca’s work 
will here prove as authoritative and as helpful as other studies 
which she formerly assisted in preparing. 

Those who have followed in detail this series of questions 
on the county will, if available sources for the answers can 
be found to fit the needs of their own states, be thoroughly 
informed upon the status of that part of the Government 
which perhaps touches them the most closely. The questions 
cover four main subjects: 

. The Form of County Government 

The County and the Administration of State Law 

. The County and the Administration of Local Law 

4. County Finance, Budgets and Accounting. 
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Miss Rocca has, however, not been satisfied with the ques- 
tionnaire. Perhaps the part of her booklet which will prove 
the most valuable as a starting point toward a complete know!- 
edge of the county, is that which gives the basic information 
needed. Miss Rocca has admirably combined into four brief 
pages « résumé of county organization and functions, and of 
the criticisms finally made, and the reorganization methods 
proposed for county machinery. It is rarely possible to find 
such a satisfactory outline in such short space. 

The pamphlet closes with a brief and helpful bibliography, 
to which might be added files and current issues of the 
National Municipal Review which is now giving especial at- 
tention to the county as it exists in states in all parts of the 
country. 


A Finance Conference 
EPRESENTATIVES of the state Leagues in the sec- 


ond region—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland—met in Philadelphia in January for 
a conference on finance. Miss Gertrude Ely, of Bryn Mawr, 
director of the second region, who presided, announced that 
the idea of a conference had originated with Mrs. John O. 
Miller, president of the Pennsylvania League, and it found 
immediate favor with Miss Katharine Ludington, National 
League treasurer, and the other states of the region. 

Miss Ludington explained the general finance plan of the 
National League and sketched the tentative plans for a finance 
session at the coming Richmond convention. Each state re- 
ported on its own financial status and presented its budget- 
raising methods. It was agreed that money raising must 
be further decentralized toward the goal, “Every Member a 
Money Raiser,’ and a strenuous effort made to take state 
League finances out of the situation in which “a few women 
do it all and the rest sit by.” 

After the business session Mrs. Miller entertained the con- 
ference members at tea in the charming rooms of the Penn- 
sylvania League house. The five states were represented as 
follows: Pennsylvania, Mrs. John O. Miller, Miss Martha 
Thomas, Miss Henrietta Lyon, Mrs. Harriet Hubbs; New 
York, Mrs. H. R. Hayes; New Jersey, Mrs. H. H. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. Ignatia Rittenhouse, Mrs. Percy Ingalls, Mrs. 
M. B. Hirshloff, Mrs. Garfield Moses; Delaware, Mrs. 
Frederick Bringhurst, Mrs. Thomas C. Munn; Maryland, 
Mrs. Charles Ellicott, Mrs. Charles S. Woodruff, Miss 


Lavinia Engle. 


The Equal Rights Hearing 


T was just about a year ago that opponents of the so-called 

proposed equal rights amendment to the Constitution 
journeyed to Capitol Hill to present their arguments before 
a sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Twelve 
months have rolled around and again on February 5 the oppo- 
nents joined forces for the first hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee. Arguments of the opposing groups 
naturally have changed little in the twelvemonth, unless per- 
haps time has added to the firmness of conviction and empha- 
sis in presentation of arguments. 

Twelve national women’s organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and several affiliated trade unions having 
women members united to present an array of opposition. 
Preparations for the hearing were in the able hands of Miss 
Ethel M. Smith, executive secretary of the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League; and Mrs. John D. Sherman, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, presided, 
introducing the spokeswoman for each organization. 

e first speaker was Miss Katharine Ludington, treasurer 
of the National League of Women Voters, who especially 





called the attention of the legislators to the League’s pre- 
ferred method of removing discriminations against women by 
state legislation. Miss Ludington said the proposed amend- 
ment would “block woman’s progress toward actual freedom.” 
She said the amendment was vague, and open to a wide range 
of interpretation, and put special stress on the fact that “there 
is no established definition of rights.” 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, presented the effect of 
the amendment on labor legislation for women, declaring that 
it would endanger all present laws and prohibit like legisla- 
tion in the future. 

A convincing point from Miss Elizabeth Christman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
was: 

“Trade union women object to the wholly gratuitous risk 
the National Woman’s Party would compel them to face 
through such blanket legislation as they propose. The very 
number, variety and complexity of the discriminations 
against women which they cite, and most of which we recog- 
nize, are to our minds proof that it is only by well-thought- 
out, specific legislation or other form of remedy that the dis- 
criminations against women in political, civic or industrial life 
can be removed. There is no constitutional bar to their re- 
moval at present. Moreover, were the amendment a part of 
the Constitution to-day it would still be necessary to secure 
the specific remedies either by legislative enactment or other- 
wise, which can now be obtained without this constitutional 
amendment. The states and Congress now have the power 
the amendment would confer. Why take a gratuitous risk?” 

Others who expressed opposition to the amendment for their 
respective organizations were: Mrs. Florence Kelley, general 
secretary, National Consumers’ League; Miss Lida Hafford, 
director of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Glen L. Swiggett, of the National Council of Women; Miss 
Lita Bane, of the American Home Economics Association ; 
Miss Elizabeth Eastman, of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations; Mrs. Alexander Wolf, of 
the National Council of Jewish Women; Miss Anna Neary, 
of the American Federation of Labor. Proponents of the 
amendment presented their side of the argument on February 
4 before the House Judiciary Committee and for the first 
time were heard by the Senate Judiciary Committee on Feb- 
ruary 6. Miss Ludington, Miss Anderson and Miss Ethel 
Smith answered the proponents’ arguments in the rebuttal 
before the Senate Committee. 


State League Conventions 
TATE Leagues have started to hold their 1925 conven- 


tions. Glowing accounts of the two—Montana and 
Georgia—held in January give great promise of what may 
be expected in other conventions to come, and what will be 
accomplished in League work in 1925. Enthusiasm ran high 
throughout the three-day session of the Georgia League in 
Rome. There were many highlights, among which was a 
banquet, at which Miss Belle Sherwin was the principal 
speaker, the reélection of Mrs. L. L. Hendren as president, 
and an address by Miss Adéle Clark, director of the third 
region, on “The League in Action.” Resolutions adopted 
pledged the League to work for the passage of legislation for 
the reform of the state tax system and to revise the child labor 
laws of the state. 

What were described as “snappy” three-minute talks from 
representatives of local Leagues provided a stimulating ses- 
sion. The lively character of this convention is indicated by 
some of the topics, “Waking Up the Legislature”; “Keeping 
Up With the City Administration” and “Remaining Non- 
Partisan, but Electing Good Officials.” 

Montana led off the 1925 list of state conventions. At its 
meeting on January 13 and 14 in Helena, the largest attend- 
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ance in the history of the League was recorded, and plans 
were made for a busy year. In addition to the accredited 
delegates, wives of many legislators who had arrived in Hel- 
ena for the opening of the legislature, attended the two-day 
sessions. Special interest was centered in an evening meeting 
at the State House, when suffrage documents and files were 
presented to the State Historical Library, Dr. Mary Atwater, 
a pioneer suffragist, making the presentation address. Reso- 
lutions were adopted endorsing American participation in the 
World Court, ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, 
and jury service for women. Mrs. J. E. Patton of Great 
Falls was elected president to succeed Mrs. Belle Fligelman 
Winestein, of Helena, who will assume the Montana chair- 
manship for the national department of efficiency in govern- 
ment. Mrs. J. R. Parkes, secretary of the fifth region, as- 
sisted in directing convention arrangements. 


Human Nature Is Moving 


UMAN nature moves slowly. It took over one hundred 

years for this country to know that the slavery of other 
men is a hateful thing. Even when the Civil War began it 
was not frankly admitted that slavery was its cause. Men 
went free at last. It took over fifty years more for women to 
end their political slavery. In some of its aspects that was 
the greater deliverance of the two. Both men and women 
free, there remains to-day the cause\of the children. Aid for 
them will come quicker, for women now wield one-half the 
political power. Not this year nor next, but perhaps in less 
than half the time it took for women to win. There must be 
time to get the case fairly before many millions of voters, and 
clear away the smoke screens of the manufacturers’ associ- 
ations, but the end is certain. Millions of parents believe that 
by opposing the amendment they are choosing the better thing 
for their children. Almost as many think that a Federal 
amendment would forbid children from working till their 
eighteenth year. Farmers fear that their children will be 
denied the knowledge, the strengthening and the joy of hon- 
est toil. There is great misunderstanding. 

But wait. The mothers will understand first; then the 
men. The women will lead the way, and when women grasp 
the full meaning of the amendment, the end will be not far 
off. 

There is no time limit in the operation of the resolution 
for submission passed by a two-thirds vote of Congress last 
session. States that this winter vote against the amendment 
will find it before them again in the next legislature. Each 
year will bring more reversals of the earlier, uninformed, mis- 
guided decisions. Human nature moves slowly, but the great 
and hopeful thing is that it moves.—Editorial reprinted from 
Fergus Falls (Minnesota) Tribune of January 29. 


Leagues and League Work 


ITH more than four hundred guests, the New York 

State League launched its drive for passage of a 
woman juror bill by the 1925 legislature at a luncheon in 
the Hotel Roosevelt on January 26. Addresses were given 
by Mrs. Helena Normanton, Barrister of the Middle Tem- 
ple, London, Justice Florence E. Allen of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, Senator Nathan Straus, who introduced the 
mandatory bill in the New York legislature, and Senator 
Seabury Mastick. 


RECORD audience greeted Mrs. Jennie L. Barron 
of Boston when she spoke on jury service at a joint 
meeting of the New Haven and Hartford County (Con- 
necticut) Leagues in Hartford, January 14. There were 
over two hundred and twenty-five guests at the luncheon, 
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several being legislators whom the League had invited as 
guests. 

The silver loving cup which the Hartford County League 
won for the best record during the past year was on public 
display for the first time. The rating was based on the 
financial standing of the county and upon the number of 
Leagues in proportion to the number of towns in the county, 
the number of Leagues holding monthly meetings, and the 
number of Leagues which had accomplished something defi- 
nite in the get-out-the-vote campaign. Mrs. Otto G. Weid- 
man is chairman of this League. 


EXAS laws relating to woman, particularly her prop- 

erty rights, featured a program presented at a recent meet- 
ing of the Dallas (Texas) League, of which Mrs. E. P, 
Turner is president. Mrs. Sarah Menezes, a well-known 
lawyer in Texas, led the discussion. 


HE Virginia League is in the midst of a state wide 

membership drive of which Miss Nora Houston is chair- 
man. Marked interest in the convention of the National 
League in Richmond already has added many new mem- 
bers, and the success of the drive and of the simultaneous 
finance campaign is already assured. 


OHNSTON County (lowa) League, in its recent bul- 

letin, presents very encouraging news on the increase in 
voting interest. Voting in the last election in Iowa City in- 
creased from 75 to 80 per cent, in Johnston County as a 
whole from 70 to 77 per cent, and in the county outside 
Iowa City from 66 to 73 per cent. 


RS. Willard G. Bleyer, of Madison, who is chair- 

man of the department of legislation of the Wis- 
consin League, is also shouldering the responsibilities of the 
chairmanship of the Wisconsin Women’s Legislative Coun- 
cil, composed of women’s organizations interested in the pas- 
sage of legislation pertaining to women and children. 


LANS have been initiated by the League of Women 

Voters of the Oranges (New Jersey) for international 
relations luncheons during March, April and May. Co-oper- 
ation of more than thirty women’s organizations has already 
been secured and plans for the first luncheon on March 16 
are being put into final shape. Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke is 
president of this enterprising League of 600 members. 


INNESOTA has a way all its own of watching the 

progress of its special legislation. Mrs. Andreas 
Ueland, chairman of the legislative council of the Minne- 
sota League, has appointed a group of six women, each of 
whom will have a committee to see that bills are introduced 
and referred to the proper committees, and then follow their 
progress in committees. 


UDGING by her past successes, there is cause for much 
J gratification in the appointment of Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl of Muncie, Indiana, as legislative chairman of the 
Indiana League. Mrs. Earl was influential in securing the 
first library commission in Indiana, and has been a member 
of the body ever since its formation. “Keep and enforce the 
legislation we already have secured” is Mrs. Earl’s watchword 
for 1925. 


[ EAGUE women have reason to be proud of the recent 
_4 appointment of Mrs. Parker S. Maddux as a member 
of the City Planning Commission of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Maddux has long been interested in city planning, and served 
as chairman of the City Planning group of Palo Alto, where 
she established the Community House. Mrs. Maddux is 4 
tormer president of the San Francisco Civic Center of the 
California League. She will be remembered at Radcliffe 
College, the Concord (New Hampshire) High School and 
the Somerville (Massachusetts) Latin school as Edith 


Walker. 
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The League in 


the Conference 


The Cause and Cure of War Conference as Viewed by the Department of International Co-operation to Prevent War 





The League Plays Its Part 


ISS Josephine Schain, director of the Department of 
International Co-operation to Prevent War, was sec- 
retary of the Conference. 

Among the League members who visited their Senators 
in regard to the World Court were Mrs. Beverley Munford, 
Miss Adéle Clark and Miss Roberta Welford, of Richmond, 
Virginia. Miss Martha S. Kimball, of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Mrs. Fred B. Hunter and Mrs. Max Mayer 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. F. Louis Slade took a large 
New York delegation to call on Senator Wadsworth and 
Miss Gertrude Ely, of Bryn Mawr, headed a Pennsylvania 
delegation. 

Miss Morgan held an informal conference at tea in the 
Hotel Washington on Friday, at which time fourteen state 
chairmen on international co-operation to prevent war re- 
ported. 

Mrs. Seward A. Simons, California chairman on inter- 
national co-operation, reported that the exclusion of the 
Japanese from California had taken from the state a class 
which presented few problems of sickness, sanitation, pover- 
ty or immorality. Since their exclusion 90,000 Mexicans 
have crossed the border, of whom eighty-five per cent have 
given California as their destination. Since their arrival 
communities are faced with problems of disease, crime, im- 
morality, dirt and destitution, almost unknown before. 

Miss Perkins, of Illinois, reported an interesting scene in 
the Senate when Senator Ransdell insisted, despite the op- 
position of several of his colleagues, on reading into the 
record of the Senate a list of the organizations in the Con- 
ference and Justice Florence Allen’s speech, together with 
a description of the Sunday afternoon mass meeting at which 
Justice Allen spoke. 

The chief representative of the League on the Committee 
on Causes was Miss Julia Lathrop. She not only worked 
on this analysis but entered into many of the conference de- 
bates. On the occasion of Dr. Inman’s very interesting dis- 
cussion of our Pan-American relations, she asked whether in- 
dividual American women might not acquaint themselves at 
first hand with the sentiment in those countries and serve 
to remove misunderstanding by helping in the social and edu- 
cational movements of the women of South America and 
Mexico. to which Dr. Inman replied cordially in the affirm- 
ative, 

Mrs. E. S. Carter, of Briarcliff, New York League, served 
on the Committee on Cures. Her attention was concentrat- 
ed on the preamble. She added to the intellectual material 
furnished by the speakers her conviction that the American 
people were largely dominated by a desire to serve the rest 
of the world, an attitude which must find some expression 
in their foreign policy. 

Mrs. Henry A. Whitmarsh, chairman of international co- 
operation in Rhode Island, gave the plan of the United 
League of Women Voters of Rhode Island which sets aside 
March for the study of international affairs. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, of Indiana, brought the 
account of interesting experimental work in international af- 
fairs with the normal schools and colleges. She said the 


League was preparing a definite program for the use of the 
teachers. 

Miss Roberta Welford and Miss Charlotte Sawyer, in- 
ternational co-operation chairmen in Virginia and New Jersey, 
and Mrs. Yorke Allen, of New Jersey, represented an out- 
and-out determination that the United States should become 


a member of the League of Nations. They furnished valu- 
able data and questions showing a real understanding of the 
work of the League of Nations. 


The President’s Address 


HE representative women gathered in the East Room 

of the White House expected the President of the 
United States to extend to them a word of kindly official 
greeting. The press already has told the citizens of this 
country that in reality both his statement and his appeal 
embodied far more than this. 

He challenged this generation in the following words: 
“In our generation, which has seen the supreme demonstra- 
tion of the futility and the horrors of war, we ought to be 
able to count upon an overwhelming sentiment for measures 
which give reasonable promise of preventing or limiting 
wars. . . . Every organized movement to keep alive the 
realization of war’s destructiveness serves a helpful purpose. 
If, for the next hundred years, the men and women who 
fought and suffered to carry on the World War, and who 
were compelled afterward to struggle and sacrifice to pay for 
it, could survive to keep alive the proper realization of what 
war really means, the chance of formulating programs to 
prevent its repetition would be greatly improved.” 

President Coolidge placed the responsibility squarely upon 
this generation when he said that we “will be succeeded by 
others to whom a distorted picture of glory and heroism will 
make its appeal. If the lesson of this last and great- 
cst war shall be lost, then, indeed, will this experience have 
been almost in vain. It is for the generation which saw and 
survived to devise measures of prevention. If we fail in 
this, we shall deserve all the disaster which will surely be 
visited upon us, because of our failure.’ 

In advocating the entry of the United States into the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the President said: 
“Tt is not thinkable that these forces are available and 
adequate to maintain order within the limit of a great state 
or nation and yet incapable of adaptation to the internation- 
al, inter-governmental differences which grow into the causes 
of war, nor is it believable that a world-wide public opinion 
which frowned upon war would be defied by any nation, 
however powerful. The interdependence of peoples and 
nations becomes more marked with every year. None can 
stand alone. None dares court isolation. None may risk 
the ill opinion of civilization. 

“It is through the establishment, then, of means for for- 
mulating and promulgating the honest judgments and ma- 
tured public opinion of the world that I believe we shall 
advance toward assured peace. ‘Thus shall we begin the 
actual outlawry of war. Thus shall we lay the foundation 
for that wider, more intimate, more vital co-operation which 
at last will make the nations truly neighbors. Thus, with- 
out sacrificing the independence of nations or the quality 
of their varied cultures, we shall guide humanity toward a 
realization of the noble conception of the brotherhood of 
man.” 

For us, all organized women, and for ourselves, as mem- 
bers of the League of Women Voters. let us realize the 
meaning of this repeated appeal from the last three Presi- 
dents of the United States. It means that, standing on the 
eminence of their office and commanding a unique view of 
world affairs, they call to us to work while it is day for the 
prevention of war—RuTH MorGan. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Vassar’s Inventor 

Taisia Stadnichenko, instructor in 
chemistry at Vassar College, has 
brought fame to herself by the invention 
of a micro-thermal furnace which will 
eliminate much waste in oil refining. 
This furnace makes possible an accurate 
observation of the disintegration of pe- 
troleum, enabling scientists to determine 
the exact nature of the by-products 
formed—a feat scientists had declared 
impossible. 

The National Research Council has 
granted Miss Stadnichenko $7,000 to 
continue her research in Washington. 


For Home-Making 


A Home Makers’ Conference was 
held in connection with the Eighteenth 
Annual Farmers’ Week at the School 
of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, February 9-14. 
The program ran the household gamut 
from the care of the sewing-machine to 
pre-school years and habit training. Al- 
most every subject dealing with home 
making was touched. Choosing at ran- 
dom from’ the printed program, there 
is Health in Childhood, Overhead Ex- 
pense—a Talk on Millinery, Sunshine 
and its Equivalents, Laundry Equip- 
ment and Supplies. Among the speak- 
ers were Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, who talked on Activities of the 
School of Home Economics and the 
Family Budget; Ruth Sawyer Durand, 
who devoted two periods to Story Tell- 
ing—a new note in such gatherings, and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who dis- 
cussed Men, Women and Politics. 


Home Missions Meet 
The Council of Women for Home 


Missions—one of the nine organizations 
which recently met in Washington at 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War—held its annual meeting at At- 
lantic City, January 13-16. While 
there are innumerable lines of proposed 
legisiation which are of direct interest 
to missionary women, the Council de- 
cided to concenftate its efforts for the 
coming year on four measures recom- 
mended by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. They are: prohibition of the sale 


of peyote (an intoxicating liquor made 
from the peyote bean found in Mex- 
ico) to the Indians, especially as exem- 
plified in the Hayden Bill; the Child 
I.abor Amendment; law enforcement in 
connection with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and such legislation as will en- 


CALENDAR 


Second Annual Conference of the Wom- 
an’s Committee for Political Action at Chi- 
cago, February 21, in connection with the 
convention of the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, to consider the formation of 
a permanent Progressive Party. 

Fiftieth Anniversary of the organization 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in Pennsylvania, to be celebrated by a lunch- 
con at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford in Phil- 
adeiphia—March 18. 

Annual Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—April 8-11. 

Sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Teague ef Women Voters, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—April 16-22. 

Woman's World's Fair, to be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois—April 18-25. 

Sixth Quinquennial Convention of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, Washington, 
D. C.—May 4-24. 

Council Meeting of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, West Baden, Indiana— 
June 1-6. 
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OR the first time in its history the 
State of Ohio included two women 
in its electoral colleg—Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. T. Miller came from a Cleveland 
district. I came from Toledo. We in- 
troduced ourselves in the Governor’s re- 
ception room, in the State House, Co- 
lumbus, where we met in preliminary 
session, with twenty-two men electors. 
This, by. order of the Constitution, was 
on Saturday, January 10. The vote 
was to be cast the following Monday. 
As we women sat together on one end 
of one of the long leather sofas that line 
the room, we recalled the early days in 
the history of our state, when electors 
and their wives came to the Canitol to 
celebrate this occasion. The Governor 
gave a party; it was a time of prolonged 
and dignified rejoicing. We reflected 
that these traditions were about as faded 
as the heavy red brocade curtains which 
draped the long windows. Above the 
marble mantel the face of William Mc- 
Kinley looked benignantly down. Above 
the sofas appeared the painted portraits 
of other Presidents. Standing beneath 
the McKinley portrait Justice Clark, 
chosen as President of the electoral col- 
lege, presided over the meeting, which 


then duly elected its secretary and ser- 
geant at arms. The Secretary was then 
sent to tell the Governor that the elec- 
toral college was at that moment con- 
vened. ‘The Secretary returned to say 
that the Governor would receive us in 
his private office. 

The college rose as one man. It in- 
cluded, besides its women, a Civil War 
veteran, judges, lawyers, bankers, a 
newspaper editor and business men. The 
professional political element, while not 
entirely lacking, was negligible. The 
women kept well to the rear, but at the 
door leading to the Governor’s room 
Justice Clark stood aside, the men 
waited, and gave the women the right 
of way into the presence of Governor 
Vic Donahey. The reading of a formal 
document and informal hand shaking all 
round closed the first day’s program of 
the electoral college. On Monday the 
Chief Justice, in official robes, adminis- 
tered to the college the sacred oath of 
its important office. ‘The casting of the 
ballots, big white cards, embossed in 
gold, with the seal of Ohio, was invested 
with all the dignity possible. We met 
for this in the stately Senate Chamber. 
Our President, Justice Clark, sat high 
above us in the speaker’s tribune with 
draped flags overhead. We all took our 
voting seriously and cheered its result 
with genuine heartiness. Every one of 
us felt honored to be an elector. The 
uselessness of the office was utterly lost 
sight of in the exhilaration of the cere- 
mony! 

The real excitement, however, cen- 
tered in the drawing by lot for the mes- 
senger to carry the ballot to Washing- 
ton. How hopefully we watched the 
president shuffle those slips of paper, each 
containing an elector’s name! How 
earnestly we gazed as he placed the slips 
face downward into the pushed out 
crown of the sergeant’s soft hat! The 
sergeant, shuffling and turning them in 
the hat, held it at arm’s length at last 
toward the teller. 

At arm’s length, the teller drew out 
a slip. This he handed up to Justice 
Clark in the speaker’s seat under the 
flags. 

The president put on his horn-rimmed 
spectacles. He held the slip out before 
him. Then he read: “Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. T. Miller.” 

The lot had gone to a woman! 

The suspense had ended in general 
cheering and congratulation for Mrs. 
Miller, who has the distinction of be- 
ing the first Ohio woman to carry the 
electors’ message to the Congress of the 
United States. 
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If the Cable bill, curtailing this prac- 
tice. passes, Mrs. Miller will be the 
only Ohio woman to carry the message. 
The argument against the personal de- 
livery of the message is that it costs 
the Government thousands of unneces- 
sary dollars, but will Congressmen have 
the courage to vote it out? 

There is no question of its uselessness 
nor, to the one who draws the lucky 
slip, of its desirability! 

It has been said of America that she 
clings to outworn customs, while dis- 
carding ancient symbols, whereas Eng- 
land keeps the baubles, but frequently 
reforms her Constitution. 


A National Defense Conference 


A Women’s Conference for National 
Defense as Peace Insurance has been 
called by Mrs. O. D. Oliphant, na- 
tional president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, for February 22-25. Sixteen 
national women’s patriotic organizations 
have been invited to join; delegates have 
already been named by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
National American War Mothers, 
Daughters of 1812, Women’s Relief 
Corps of the G. A. R., Women’s Over- 
seas League, Women’s Club of the 
Service Flag and the American Legion 
Auxiliary. The Conference aims at a 
nation-wide educational campaign to 
show that in war preparedness lies the 
best insurance of peace. The Universal 
Draft Act, now pending in Congress, 
under which capital, labor, and industry 
as well as man power would be drafted 
in the event of another war, is on the 
agenda. 


Chile’s Children’s Bureau 


Through the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor we learn that Chile has 
included a Children’s Bureau in the new 
Department of Health, Charities and 
Social Welfare, established October 14, 
1924. The Bureau is headed by Dr. 
Eugenio Cienfuegos, president of the 
Chilean Society of Pediatrics. 


A Memorial 


Susan B. Anthony’s birthplace at Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, has been purchased 
by the descendants of the Adams So- 
ciety of Friends as a place of pilgrimage 
for admirers of the pioneer suffragist. 


A Girls’ Center in India 


Rangoon, India, has its Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and the Society has a new cen- 
ter. The building was publicly opened 
by Sir Harcourt Butler, governor of 
Burma. It aims to provide a club for 
girls, a center for work among women 
and girls in the town, and a living place 
for girls who can not afford the rent 





“Do We Need the Woman Citizen?” 
The First Prize Winner 
By Mrs. C. A. SorENSEN 


The choice of the prize-winning letter 
in the contest, “Do We Need the 
Woman Citizen?” was not easy. The 
letters, without the names of the authors, 
were submitted to a committee of seven, 
including the junior members of the 
Woman Citizen National Council. 
Three papers came close to being tied, 
the one printed below winning first 
choice by only a small majority. Mrs. 
C. A. Sorensen, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
is the prize winner. The two other pa- 
pers receiving the next largest number 
of votes will be printed in a later issue 
of the Woman Citizen. 


O me the WoMAN CITIZEN is indis- 

pensable. No one or all of the 
other magazines which I read can take 
its place. If I were limited to one mag- 
azine, unhesitatingly I would choose the 
Woman CITIZEN. 

Why? There are self-evident rea- 
sons—its accurate and easily compre- 
hended digest of world news; its non- 
partisan bird’s-eye view of the Govern- 
ment at Washington; its sketches of fa- 
mous women that surpass any fiction for 


a half-hour’s diversion; its courageous 
editorial columns. 

But what makes me tear off the cover 
of the WoMAN CITIZEN the moment it 
arrives, no matter how many other mag- 
azines come with it? This is my an- 
swer to “Do we need the WomMAN Cirt- 
IZEN?” 

By keeping me informed on what 
women of this and other countries are 
thinking and doing in the larger and 
more unselfish sphere of good citizenship 
and by opening new and enlarging old 
vistas for me in my own smaller and 
more selfish sphere of wifehood and 
motherhood, the WoMAN CITIZEN tends 
to “break down that middle wall of 
partition.” It links me with all other 
women. I know them better and, 
through them, myself. It gives me new 
courage to work for the ideals I be- 
lieve in—the abolishment of child labor, 
a fuller and richer participation in pub- 
lic affairs by every man and woman, 
and, above all, world peace. It helps 
me find my place as a citizen of the 
world, the world of men and women. 








which ordinarily has to be paid in Ran- 
goon. 


Madam Chairman 


The Nebraska House of .Representa- 
tives had to address itself to “Madam 
Chairman” on February 7, when Sarah 
Muir, Representative from Lancaster 
County, presided. 


Four Years Later 

Four years ago last August, when 
Mrs. Catt and other suffrage leaders 
were in Tennessee fighting for the 
thirty-sixth ratification of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, North Carolina took 
a hand. The North Carolina legisla- 
ture had declined to ratify, and it de- 
cided to bolster up its sister state’s re- 
sistance. So a Memorial was prepared, 
urging Tennessee not to ratify, but to 
stand fast and keep the states’ rights 
faith. A deputation was sent with the 
Memorial, and in its number was one 
Mr. Neale. And one of the Senate 
signers was Senator Grady. 

Well, Tennessee ratified, suffrage 
came in, and North Carolina and other 
states began to see it wasn’t so bad after 
all. And a little while ago when Mrs. 
Catt was scheduled to visit Raleigh, 
N. C., an invitation was issued by both 
Houses of the legislature to ask her to 
address them. And who do you sup- 
pose introduced the resolution? None 
other than Mr. Neale and Senator 


Grady. And when Mrs. Catt accepted, 
and went, who were her escorts to the 





Capitol? Why, Mr. Neale and Sen- 
ator Grady, gracious and reconciled. 
Mrs. Catt and her one-time opponents 
paid each other compliments, every- 
body noted that there wasn’t even a 
hatchet to bury, and then Mrs. Catt ad- 
dressed a crowded joint session on 


World Peace. 


Cause and Cure of War 


The findings of the committees on the 
causes and on the cures of war, which 
resulted from the conference of nine 
women’s organizations held in January, 
may be obtained from Miss Josephine 
Schain, 1010 Grand Central ‘Terminal 
Building, New York. A single copy 
will be sent free if a two-cent stamp is 
enclosed. A hundred copies may be se- 
cured for $1.00. The address made by 
President Coolidge to the Conference is 
also ready for distribution, and inquiries 
concerning it may be made of Miss 
Schain. 


A Bank Executive 


Mrs. William Laimbeer, of New 
York, has just been appointed the first 
woman executive of the National City 
Bank—one of the nation’s greatest banks 
—to have charge of all dealings with 
women depositors. Mrs. Laimbeer has 
been manager of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the New York Edison 
Company and of the women’s depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company. 











Bookshelf 


F Mr. Ford Madox Ford, who was 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer such a 

short time ago, were not the kind 

of a man he is, his reminiscences 

of Joseph Conrad would not be 
the kind of a book it is. And that isn’t 
nearly as stodgy a truism as it sounds, 
tor “Joseph Conrad” is the book of one 
man in so many different ways. Not 
only are its incidents nearly all con- 
nected with its author, but they are seen 
through his very individual eyes, they 
are tinged with his peculiar mocking 
egotism and his sensitive pallor, and 
written in his slightly precious style. 
The consequence is that he gives you 
two portraits, one of that man who “was 
small rather than large in height, very 
broad in the shoulder and long in the 
arm, dark in complexion with black 


hair and clipped beard,” and who wrote - 


of the sea as no man has ever done; the 
other of the young writer whom the at- 
mosphere of pre-Raphaelite manuscripts 
had disillusioned before his time. They 
are as different as two men could possi- 
bly be, yet a warm friendship existed 
between them, and they carried on lit- 
erary collaboration over a long term of 
vears. Students of Conrad’s life will 
find debatable points of fact, but that is 
not at all the most important thing. 
This is not a biography of facts, but a 
picture of the lives of two men from the 
standpoint of their common friendship. 
It is not a book to grow impatient with, 
for it arrives by roundabout and ob- 
scure ways to most amazing vividness. 
It makes the finest kind of reading 
aloud, for its sections are short and its 
prose is rhythmic and _ intentionally 
rambling. Mr. Ford has peculiarities 
of style that are distinctly irritating, but 
they are more than overbalanced by the 
excellencies of his book. 

Herbert Quick’s saga of the birth and 
growth of Iowa began with “Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” which carried the true 
glory of the unplowed prairies, and the 
hardships and victories of pioneer life. 
“The Hawkeye” carried his state 
through the era of graft and expansion, 
and just as the great prairies were sub- 
dued, so Mr. Quick’s invention seemed 
bound by fences, and his plot muddied 
by too much handling. Now he has 
published “The Invisible Woman,’ 
which brings his pioneers and their chil- 
dren to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. According to the jacket, this 
book completes the series, and should 
therefore be considered both as an indi- 
vidual novel, and as part of the trilogy. 
As a novel it is able and interesting. It 
revels in the bicycle age, in great inven- 
tions and town lots, in iron deer and 
perpetual-motion machines. Kindly 





and amusing, Mr. Quick lays before us 
the toibles and the amazing faiths of 
the nineties, and we laugh at them as at 
the pictures in the family album. As 
part of the trilogy, the book brings to a 
close the career of Buck Gowdy, the 
picturesque and gallant ruffan who 
played such a prominent part in the first 
book. It shows how justice came to his 
son, and records one more pioneerish 
deed of Jake Vandemark himself. The 
entire trilogy is an able chronicle of the 
middle country. It is the social drama 
of lowa’s growth, seen through an 
amiable rosy glow, and as such it has a 
place not only in American fiction, but 
in the fringes of American social his- 
tory. 

“The Jade God” is here and now de- 
clared to be the best mystery story which 
has come this way for many moons. It 
is unqualifiedly mysterious, from the 
first chapter to the very last. It pre- 
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Gertrude Atherton 


Gertrude Atherton, one of the best- 
known American novelists, has carried 
on for years her “quest of knowing the 
world,’ and her books have reflected it. 
Beginning in New York shortly after 
the death of her husband—in her early 
womanhood—the quest carried her 
abroad, where she led a widely traveled 
cosmopolitan life. In this country, she 
has lived at the two extremes—New 
York and California, writing of both, 
but more of her native state, California. 
Its history in the early days before the 
Americans came appealed to her and 
she captured it in “Rezanov,” “The 
Splendid Idle Forties,” etc. “The Con- 
queror’ mirrors her researches in the 
W est Indies into the story of Alexander 
Hamilton. Her latest book, “Black 
Oxen,” of Europe and New York, has 
been a sensation for two years. 

Mrs. Atherton is a great-great grand- 
niece of Benjamin Franklin. 






serves its suspense, and keeps its secret 
until the moment of unfolding. Its 
characters are real people, in refreshing 
contrast to the puppets so often pulled 
around on creaking strings by an absurd 
‘master mind.” Alan Sullivan, its au- 
thor, is an able writer, and he has spun 
an excellent tale. 

A lesser book, but having the merits 
of interesting and amusing light fiction, 
is Hanna Rion’s “Fate and a Marion- 
ette.” It tells the story of the man who 
calls himself Jerry Middleton, and how 
he carried the family love of gambling 
to the ultimate wager, betting life itself 
with Fate. The story has something 
gay and ingenuous about it which almost 
compensates for its lapses into rubber- 
stamp writing. If this were summer, 
the book would class as good hammock 
reading. But being February, substi- 
tute the fireplace, or even the steam ra- 
diator. 


The Birthday of 
a Playhouse 


(Continued from page 11) 


“The first one I saw was ‘The Fes- 
tival of the Lights,’ based on an old 
Jewish tradition. The audience was 
very foreign, women in shawls and 
smooth Jewish wigs, old men, rabbis in 
skull caps and long beards, children of 
all ages. They packed the gymnasium, 
and they were absolutely still. The fes- 
tival was simple, dignified, and utterly 
real. I had the feeling that I was 
watching something being born, some- 
thing like the very early religious dra- 
mas, which simple people played out of 
doors before an audience deeply devout. 

“Two years later I was asked to help 
in the production of a play called “The 
Shepherd’ which the Misses Lewisohn 
wanted to produce. They had never 
tried a play before, and they asked sev- 
eral professional theatre people to help 
them. 

“We held try-out rehearsals for six 
weeks. Everyone who wanted to be in 
it had to promise to give up certain eve- 
nings, and they were allowed to try any 
part they wanted. Gradually we picked 
our actors, training them in the things 
they lacked. Those who didn’t have 
parts turned to making costumes and 
scenery. When we finally put the play 
on it was an immediate success. 

“We did the same thing the next year 
with another play. All this time the 
Lewisohns were continuing their festi- 
vals, too. For three years the same 
groups stayed together, the Festival 
Dancers in the Settlement, the Neighbor- 
hood Players in Clinton Hall. It was 
fascinating work, and the Lewisohns had 





Toseph Conrad, Little Brown. 1924. $2.50. 

The Invisible Woman, Bobbs Merrill, 
1924. $2.00. 

The Jade God. Century, 1924. $2.00. 

Fate and a Marionette, Clode, 1924. $2.00. 
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of deep creative sincerity which 


a soit 
was © constant inspiration. 

“And one day they decided that the 
organization had proved itself to have a 
life of its own. It had grown up nor- 


mally and naturally in the neighborhood, 
it wasn’t in any sense superimposed. It 
needed a place in which to continue de- 
veloping, a place which should have all 
the things Clinton Hall lacked. 

«Sc they built this theatre, and two 
years later added the house on the rear 
street for more workshop space. In 1920 
we were able to develop our permanent 
repertory company of professionals in 
addition to our amateur groups. We 
hope to do three things in the next ten 
years, enlarge our professional company 
to take care of a bigger and more varied 
repertory, increase our endowment for 
fellowships, and augment our body of 
subscribing friends. “With those, there’s 
no limit to what we may accomplish.” 


England's Pioneer 
(Continued from page 14) 


pected to turn up when called upon and 
severely fined if they do not. 

“An important decision about wornen 
by the Court of Appeals defines their 
functions in as wide a sense as those of 
men, even in cases of gross and unnat- 
ural immorality. 

“Tt is quite a mistake, in my opinion, 
to claim jury service for women as if it 
were any sort of a privilege for women. 
It is a painful duty. often very incon- 
venient, and has nothing sentimental 
about it. It is for the state to be grate- 
ful for the chance of getting women on 
the juries—not the other way about.” 

Mrs. Normanton lectured for the 
Ministry of Food during the War, ap- 
pearing in that capacity at the two Uni- 
versities of London and Glasgow. Her 
husband is a London business man. 
There are no children. Dr. Gavin Clark, 
father-in-law of the barrister, was for 
many vears a well-known parliamenta- 
rian. He is an eminent doctor and his 
service in the great war won him honors 
from the King of Servia and the King 
of Belgium, the latter creating him a 
Chevalier of Belgium. 

The hair concealed by Mrs. Norman- 
ton’s court wig is a reddish bronze and 
the eyes that look straight at her interro- 
gator are as blue as a child’s. Add to 
this her pink-tinted complexion and you 
have a typical Englishwoman, somewhat 
tall and well built, with what stave folk 
call “presence.” Her voice is lisht and 
clear, her accents measured, but she lacks 
the emphatic mannerisms usually asso- 
ciated with her calling. She smiles 
gently at the exaggerations of dress. the 
paint and powder of the hour. But her 


own skin would defy the aid of a vanity 
case and the foremost barrister of Eng- 





land does herself well in immaculate 
tailor-mades and becoming bonnets. Her 
practice is carried on in a Yorkshire cir- 
cuit. 

The English lawyer's final word of 
advice to American women in the mat- 
ter of jury duty is vital. She says: 

“If a woman is challenged, see to it 
that she is replaced by a woman.” 


Child Labor 


(Continued from page 10) 
tion—in work which brings them out 
into the fresh air, and close to the heart 
of Mother Nature. 

The question of the age limit of 
eighteen years, which might in its im- 
practicability have béen a reason for the 
rejection of the amendment, was simply 
an extraneous matter. 

We remember that our boys were, in 
the late war, drafted for the biggest 
work of all, at the age when, if we had 
been governed by this amendment, they 
would have been just emerging from the 
nursery presided over by the Bureau of 
Child Labor, and they would have been 
utterly unable to meet the demands made 
upon them. 

Last, and perhaps subconsciously one 
ot the biggest reasons for the unanimous 
vote against the amendment, was the be- 
lief in the heart of each legislator that 
its passage would result in another era 
of evasion of law, and in the boot- 
legging of child labor, which would have 
brought an army of Federal officers to 
violate the sanctity of our homes. This 
is but an outline of the deeper feeling 
which makes us say, ““We refuse to del- 
egate to Congress our most sacred trust 
—-the lives of our children.” 


Howell Cheney 


Mr. Howell Cheney, who answers from 
Connecticut, is president of the Cheney Silk 
Mills. 


AM in receipt of your telegram of 

even date asking for an expression 
of opinion as to what arguments oper- 
ated to defeat the Child Labor Amend- 
ment in various states, and in the pres- 
ent instance, I assume, in Connecticut. 

I do not think there has been anything 
peculiar in the situation in Connecticut 
and the same convictions have ruled 
here as elsewhere, where it has been de- 
feated. 

These convictions are that the citizens 
are unwilling to entrust to Federal con- 
trol the regulation and prohibition of 
hours of labor of minors, particularly 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age; 
that they see in this amendment a great 
extension of Federal power over the inti- 
mate life of the family and ultimately 
over the educational system. 











McRaven 


Irkansas, one of the states which ratified, 
is reported by the Secretary of its Industrial 
Commission, Florence McRaven. Her report 
has the special value of showing how the 
child labor problem leaps state boundaries. 


Florence 


RKANSAS ratified the Twentieth 

Amendment in extra session of the 
Legislature on June 28, 1924. Those 
speaking against ratification used the fa- 
miliar arguments of states’ rights, inter- 
ference in agriculture among the Ne- 
groes, age limit too high, etc. The Hon. 
Neal Bohlinger and the Hon. Miss 
Chambers of the House, speaking in fa- 
vor of ratification, made it clear that 
child labor is a national problem. Since 
children play so large a part in the in- 
dustries of the country, for the states to 
enact and enforce laws different in de- 
tail would be unjust to the industries 
themselves. 

For instance, Arkansas has a law pro- 
hibiting the employment of children in 
cotton mills at night; Mississippi makes 
no such prohibition, causing unfair com- 
petition to those mills operating in both 
states along the Mississippi River. Also, 
Arkansas requires children under six- 
teen years to pass the fourth grade be- 
fore going to work, while not a state 
that touches her borders has any educa- 
tional requirement for her children in 
industries. This is unfair to children 
of shiftless parents who might move 
across the border and exploit them in in- 
dustry instead of sending them to school. 
As for prohibiting up to the age of 
eighteen, Arkansas is doing just that 
when she prohibits children under 
eighteen from working at night or more 
than fifty-four hours a week. She pro- 
hibits children under sixteen from en- 
gaging in any morally or physically dan- 
gerous occupation. 

In her address to the House Miss 
Chambers said: “Between the ages of 
ten and eighteen nature herself is plac- 
ing the greatest strain upon the grow- 
ing child. * * * Of all animals the hu- 
man being is given the longest period of 
childhood, evidently for the purpose of 
developing a superior brain. It was 
necessary that the powers granted by the 
amendment should be complete to take 
care of the changing conditions, also 
that the age limit should be high to en- 
able Congress to protect the young from 
dangerous occupations. Congress is not 
likely to do anything more than fix cer- 
tain minimum standards with which all 
states should comply. Congress has al- 
ready expressed itself on this question in 
the two acts which have been set aside. 
* * * The laboring men of this nation 
who know whereof they speak have led 
this fight for the emancipation of child- 
hood; ten thousand Arkansas mothers 
have spoken through the president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs when she 
addressed her message to the Arkansas 
Legislature. The Legislature should be 
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proud that this time Arkansas can lead 
in something more precious than dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘More education seems to be needed,” 
writes a woman from Montana in a per- 
sonal letter. And that is the answer of 
organizations and individuals who will 
go steadily on with the campaign to over- 
come inspired terrors: and overstressed 
scruples. The stake is the salvation of 
thousands of children. 


A Line on the Movies 


By IRENE THIRER 


Tue Last LauGu.—At last a spell- 
binding motion-picture production— 
made in Germany, too! This is adapted 
from the character sketch by. Carl 
Mayer, with Emil Jannings in the role 
of the much _ be-uniformed hotel-door 
guard who loses his job through old age. 
The film boasts of not a single subtitle, 
but it’s all as clear as if there were noth- 
ing but. Mr. Jannings’ character inter- 
pretation is marvelous. You'll find it 
thrilling, but the children won't appre- 
ciate it. A UFA production, directed 
by F. W. Murnau. 

Tue Forty or VaAnity.—Another 
of those Fox productions which combine 
reality with fantasy. If you like this 
sort of stuff, you may appreciate the 
gorgeous under-sea photography. If you 
don’t, the story’s dull and Betty Blythe 
quite uninteresting. Billie Dove and 
Jack. Mulhall give capable performances 
in principal réles. A William Fox pro- 
duction, directed by Henry Otto. 

A Man Must Live.—The movie 
conception of how a newspaper is run, 
which is about as precise as a prediction 
of daisies growing on the pavement to- 
morrow would be. Richard Dix does 
some fine acting in this decidedly un- 
worth-while vehicle, and so does Jacque- 
line Logan, who is made very unbeauti- 
ful for the production’s requirements— 
just for art’s sake. Edna Murphy is at- 
tractive in a “sweet young thing” role. 
A Famous Players-Lasky production, di- 
rected by Victor Fleming. 

Forty Winks.—Here’s an especially 
fine comedy, with some excellent work 
on the part of Raymend Griffith. Viola 
Dana, Theodore Roberts and Anna 
May Wong help to make the picture 
thoroughly worth-while. The theme 
concerns the theft of some important 
naval papers. and the finding of them 
by Ray Griffith, who is Lord Chumley of 
the film. A Famous Players-Lasky pro- 
duction, directed by Frank Ursen and 
Paul Iribe. 

THE SALVATION 


Hunters. — It 





Change of address takes two weeks 
to become effective.. Both old and 


new addresses must be given. 











seemed to this reviewer that Josef Von 
Sternberg, the directorial find, labored 
too strenuously over this less than $5,- 
000 production which was loudly ac- 
claimed by Mary Pickford, Douglas 


Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin. It’s a 
tale on the order of Griffith’s beautiful 
“Isn't Life Wonderful ?”—of a boy and 
a girl who are striving to meet the sun. 
Somehow you wonder if Von Stern- 
berg’s characters will eventually get 
there. Bruce Guerin, the child player, 
Georgia Hale and George K. Arthur do 
excellent work in the film, and the pho- 
tography is noteworthy. A United Art- 
ists Production, directed by Josef Von 
Sternberg. 

CHEAPER TO Marry.—You won't ex- 
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actly find out from this production 
whether or not it’s cheaper to marry, 
but you may find out whether it’s betrer 
and easier. It’s the old tale of two part- 
ners; one who loves and lavishes jewels 
upon a woman, but says no to nuptials; 
the other who believes two can live as 
cheaply as one. Of course things work 
out right in the film for the married 
man, and badly for the unmarried one, 
Paulette Duval, as the vamp, gives the 
best performance of the production. 
Conrad Nagel, Marguerite de la Motte 
and Lewis Stone are well cast, in roles 
which don’t in any way prove their 
screen capabilities. A Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer production, directed by Robert 
Z. Leonard. 








~The Care of the Skin 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


T a tea given to a famous 

Arctic explorer I had the 

pleasure of hearing him 

talk of his various expe- 

riences with foods, designed 
for the maximum production of energy 
and endurance. ‘The explorer himself 
had lived for nine years exclusively on 
fresh meat. Then he went on to tell of 
a successful author, a woman so versa- 
tile and productive that it takes three 
nom-de-plumes to absorb the writing of 
one year. This author at seventy was 
prouder of her complexion, pink and 
white and delicate, than of her writings. 
Her recipe for both fame and complex- 
ion was a vegetarian diet. 

Such a remark immediately leads a 
woman to run over in her mind’s eye 
the list of her acquaintances, checking 
up cheek coloration and vegetables. It 
is quite true vegetarians almost always 
have smooth ruddy skins, but, if you 
come to think of it, so do butchers—who 
are supposed to tweak off snippets of 
raw meat and eat them as a child does 
candy, all day long! And if, from the 
contemplation of butchers and vegeta- 
rians, we switch our attention to babies, 
who live on an exclusive milk diet, we 
will conclude that several diets must be 
equally productive of “that schoolgirl 
complexion.” Metchnikoff, experiment- 
ing with longevity in Bulgaria, re- 
marked upon the beautiful complexion 
of the drinkers of fermented and sour 
milks. 

Evidently the most diverging diets 
will have the same effect if founded 
unon the actual physical needs of the in- 
dividual body. However, the individ- 
ual body must not only be well fed, but 
kept in good running order. For in- 
stance, the baby’s complexion does not 
bloom unaided. The mother will tell 
vou of the care that is taken, first with 





her own diet in order that the food of 
the baby may be rich in vitamines, next 
with the regularity and happiness of the 
baby’s feedings, next with meticulous at- 
tention to the baby’s sleepings and air- 
ings. As a result of this care, the lovely 
skin is merely a by-product of the physi- 
cal and emotional well-being that per- 
meates the baby’s whole organism. 

As the foundation stone for a good 
skin I would set the diet. This should 
be suited to the actual needs of each in- 
dividual. The suitability of a diet can 
be tested by weight (well up to the aver- 
age weight for height, age and sex espe- 
cially before forty); by vitality that 
lasts well into the evening; by regular 
and free bowel movements; by the ab- 
sence of headaches and colds and other 
sicknesses. A diet that produces such a 
bodily condition of well-being will inev- 
itably, as does the diet of the baby. pro- 
duce a good complexion. 

Some people are very hard to feed 
successfully. Either their inheritance or 
their environment, their emotions or 
their jobs are against their successful nu- 
trition. In spite of the best thought- 
out, well-balanced, scientific diet, pim- 
ples and a pasty skin will persist. In 
such cases, some dietary short cuts or 
tricks will often help, as: 

A very marked or a complete absti- 
nence from all starches and sweets; the 
free consumption of fruit, three times a 
day, raw and fresh as possible; vegeta- 
bles and salads twice a day; eight glasses 
of water daily. 

In some of these cases where adequate 
bodily nutrition is difficult of attain- 
ment. three cakes of yeast a day, taken 
dissolved in cold water after meals, for 
two or three months, will gradually 
clear the complexion. The _ yeast 


contains Vitamine B, in which our over- 
cooked foods are deficient. 


If the per- 
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son is already eating sufficient Vitamine 
B, the addition of the yeast will not cuye 
the skin defects. Also the daily drink- 


ing o: two at least, preferably tour, 
glasses of a sour or fermented milk, or- 
dered ‘rom the milk man or bought at 
the drug-store soda fountain, changes 
the intestinal flora and checks intesti- 


nal fermentation and putrefaction and 
so prevents intestinal toxaemia, which 
often is the insidious cause of a pale, 
pasty, greyish skin. 

No indoor skin can ever be truly beau- 
tiful. ‘The sun and air must bathe it 
freely. No underslept skin can ever be 
anything but dull and leathery and 
stained with the brown of fatigue. No 
sedentary skin can ever be anything but 
pallid and wrinkled. All the nourish- 
ment of the body is carried to the skin 
by the blood, which flushes the skin, 
during exercise, during sleep, in response 
to sun and wind and rain. An expen- 
sive facial massage with hot cloths and 
ice applications merely brings as much 
extra blood to the face as a watering-can 
of water brings to a plant, compared 
with an all-night shower. A peasant, a 
savage who may plunge her face in a 
stream once a week, may have a lovelier 
skin than a lady of quality who does not 
live according to Nature’s inexorable 
demands for sleep, fresh air, and exer- 
cise. 

All this general constitutional care of 
the skin is of vastly more importance 


than any superficial beauty treatment. 
Yet the skin does need certain very defi- 
nite external care. Even the savages, 
who after a long swim oil their skins 
with cocoanut oil, know this. 

All external treatment has two aims— 
a scrupulous cleanliness of the pores of 


the skin and an equally scrupulous 
smoothness. A chapped face, ragged 


hangnails, scaly ankles, over-moist arm- 
pits are all offenses against the health 
of the skin, and hotbeds for germs. 
Care of the skin internal and external 
will keep a good skin good and make a 
poor skin better. If a few pimples are 
present a more rigorous attention to the 
principles of hygiene will get rid of 
them. If, however, the deeper layers 
of the skin have become thoroughly in- 
fected, the treatment is medical. This 
skin condition usually bothers adoles- 
cents and is partly dependent upon the 
changing secretions of the internal 
glands of the body. In such a case it is 
always wise to talk the whole matter 
over with the family physician, who will 
outline a course of treatment internal 
as well as external. With the advent of 
the modern X-ray apparatus no girl need 
wait to “outgrow” her bad complexion. 








The next articles in the series on In- 
timate Details will deal with the hands 
and feet. 











The Pulpit 


(Continued from page 13) 

Miss Ulrich had taken her church pulpit 
several times and ministers had urged 
her to go on with this work. She re- 
ceived her theological degree at St. Law- 
rence University, was ordained and 
served two years as the only woman 
pastor in New York City. Miss Ulrich 
conducted the young people’s Sunday 
service and worship at the church’s city 
mission. Wanting the closer contacts 
of a smaller congregation, however, she 
recently took charge of the Universalist 
Church in Gorham, New Hampshire. 

For twenty years Elizabeth Padgham 
has been pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
Rutherford, New Jersey, thus refuting 
the charge sometimes brought against 
women in the ministry that they fail to 
stick. Though her hair is still brown 
and her eyes are bright as she attains 
her majority, so to speak, in her Ruth- 
erford ministry, Miss Padgham, 
prompted by an early resolution against 
becoming a charge rather than carrying 
one, two or three years ago offered her 
resignation. It was rejected, she was 
granted a leave of absence and is now 
more active than ever, preaching every 
Sunday and exchanging pulpits with fel- 
low ministers, superintending the church 
school and teaching a class herself, con- 
ducting teacher training courses based 
on a study of child psychology and en- 
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tertaining the young people in the home 
that she makes for herself. 

After graduation from Smith College 
and Meadville Theological Seminary, 
Miss Padgham took her first pastorate 
in Iowa. Opportunity for women 
seemed larger in the West. At the time 
she started five of the eleven Unitarian 
ministers in the state were women; she 
is the only one in the gatherings she 
now attends. But in the East as in the 
West, she has been kindly received by 
laity and ministry alike. 

Another Unitarian woman preacher, 
Rowena Morse Mann, has two special 
“first” distinctions. She was the first 
woman to receive a degree from the 
University of Jena, Germany, where 
she took her Ph. D. in 1904, and the 
first woman to occupy the pulpit at Har- 
vard University—1921. <A student at 
the Divinity School of Chicago Univer- 
sity, as well as at Cornell and Berlin, 
she was ordained a minister in 1906, 
and has been pastor at Geneva, IlIlinois, 
Keokuk, Iowa, and in the Third 
Church, Chicago. 

Women qualified to preach, graduates 
of theological schools, often turn to re- 
lated forms of work instead, where 
openings are more easily to be had. They 
become teachers, missionaries, deacon- 
esses, denominational secretaries, or 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
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workers. Others who have held pas- 
torates apparently drop out, but investi- 
gation frequently reveals that they have 
only passed on to larger fields of service. 
Thus Florence Buck, one of the leading 
women Unitarian ministers, who was a 
co-pastor with Marion Murdock at the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
now preaches in many churches instead 
of one, as secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association; and Mrs. Minna 
Clarke Budlong went from the pulpit of 
the People’s Church at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, to be Field Secretary of the 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. - 

It was Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
well known to CITIZEN readers, who 
founded that People’s Church—one of 
the earliest and most influential creed- 
churches in the country. Mrs. 
Crane was pastor of this church for ten 
years; her later work took the turn ot 
social and sanitary surveys of cities, 
which have made her an eminent author- 
ity in this field. 

Miriam L. Woodberry, of the Con- 
gregational Church, has extended her 
parish, too, as secretary of the Woman’s 
Department of the Home Missionary 
Society. It was Miss Woodberry who 
once threw a native of a Western town 
into consternation when he applied to 
the parsonage to be married. 

“TI want somebody to marry me,” he 
said to the young woman at the door. 

“Very well, I’ll marry you,” she 
gravely replied. 

“But I’ve got a girl,” he gasped. 

Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
Doctor of Divinity and translator of the 
New Testament, instead of preaching, 
holds the presidency of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. In 1921-22 she was president 
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of the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
highest office this church can give. 

Helen K. Wallace, of the same 
church, gave up her father’s pastorate, 
which she assumed upon his death, to 
become Dean of Women of Franklin 
College. She is now a field specialist in 
the department of stewardship of the 
National Baptist Board of Missionary 
Cooperation. 

Scores of women who have made their 
mark in the ministry and related work 
might well be set down. The list grows 
as one seeks information, and those pre- 
sented are only illustrations. The pres- 
ident of the International Association of 
Women Preachers must be mentioned— 
M. Madeline Southard, of Winfield, 
Kansas, pointed to as the moving force 
that led the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to accord official recognition to its wom- 
en who wished to preach. The Asso- 
ciation held its fifth annual assembly in 
Chicago last November. 

Perhaps more in the ministry than 
anywhere else women find prejudice 
against their sex. Yet those congrega- 
tions that have accepted them have im- 
pressed upon women preachers a sense 
of the place of their sex as preachers 
and pastors. For pastoral work they 
have shown themselves often more apt 
than men in helping in the home where 
sorrow and trouble have come, in ad- 
vising women and making friends with 
boys and girls. As for preaching, “you 
may point to poor women preachers,” 
said one denomination leader, ‘“‘but what 
about men? I venture to say that, con- 
sidering opportunity and training, you 
will find the proportion of good preach- 
ers among women comparing well with 
that among men. 

“Women, besides, are bringing a lib- 
eral spirit into the ministry, the outcome 
of clear vision and hard study. With 
more gf them, we are apt to see a speedy 
end to the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy.” 


Washington 


(Continued from page § 


Mfrs.; James F. Pickett, United Med- 
icine Mfrs. of America; Carey E. 
Quinn, American Hardware Mfrs. 
Assn., Int. Assn. of Garment Mfrs.; 
Edw. B. Reid, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; George A. Ricker, Port- 
land Cement Assn.; John M. Rogers, 
American Sugar Cane League of the 
U. S. A.; R. H. Rowe, American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; D. H. Saw- 
yer, Associated General Contractors of 
America; Harry H. Semmes, Patent 
Counsel, American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration; H. H. Shelton, counsel, To- 
bacco Merchants Assn. of the U. §.; 


Ernest W. Smith, American Automobile 
Assn.; C. T. Starr, Chief of the Coal 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S.; Henry FE. Stringer, Hydraulic 
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Press Brick Co.; H. B. Thompson, 
counsel, Proprietary Assn.; John I. 
Tierney, Mfg. Chemists Assn. of the 
U. S.; R. C. Towles, Natl. Lime Assn. ; 
L. W. Wallace, Secretary, American 
Engineering Council ; Louis H. Warner, 
counsel, Associated Industries of Mass. ; 
T. F. Whittelsey, Secretary, American 
Short Line Railroad Assn.; Allan H. 
Willett, Director, Bureau of Coal Eco- 
nomics, Natl. Coal Assn.; Nathan B. 
Williams, Associate Counsel, Natl. 
Assn. of Mfrs.; Harold R. Young, Sec- 
retary, Natl. Retail Dry Goods Assn. 

The above list should speak for itself 
as to the caliber and importance of this 
group. As will be noted by the titles 
of the representatives, they are not in- 
consequential members of their indus- 
tries. But even this list does not repre- 
sent all the lobbyists. There are dozens 
of others of different grades of con- 
geniality and efficiency who do not hob- 
nob with the Lunch Club. Among the 
outsiders are some who are ungraciously 
received around the Capitol because of 
their nagging tactics or their mean sa- 
tire. Others are highly technical lobby- 
ists, whose main associations are with 
Congressmen or Senators scientifically 
inclined. There are yet other repre- 
sentatives whose affiliations are so impor- 
tant, so highly paid, that they are not 
out in the open and duly listed. Of 
the Monday Lunch Club it has been 
said by some that the organization has 
merit by virtue of being public and 
aboveboard, not under cover, as are some 
of the high-powered industrial ambassa- 
dors at the capital. 

But the purpose in presenting the 
above list is to give a student of legis- 
lation some idea of the pressure that is 
brought to bear on Congress when these 
highly specialized and experienced men 
begin siege. According to Frank R. 
Kent, whose informative book, “The 
Great Game of Politics,” includes a 
chapter regarding the “legislative 
agents,” one member of this club has an 
annual salary of $75,000 a year, and 
“he is worth a good deal more than that 
to the protecting interest he represents. 
All of them have large expense accounts. 
Most of them are agreeable, engaging 
fellows, who make friends, are in a po- 
sition to reciprocate for favors, and 
know a whole lot about politics.” 

The resources, financial and mental, 
of this individual lobby are such that 
when it opposes legislation favored by 
the Administration, or vice versa, it is 
almost impossible for Congress to win 
a complete victory, particularly because 
Congress must take into account not 
only the industries concerned, but the 
interest of the country as a whole and 
the part the Government must play in 
the matter. Occasionally the “Ambassa- 
dors of Industry” are on the side of 
Congressional legislation, as opposed to 
something the Administration favors. 
For the sake of illustration let us 


assume that Government specialists 
after study have decided that certain leg- 
islation is feasible and desirable. Suppose 
this legislation is deemed undesirable 
by certain industrial interests. ‘The leg- 
islative agents of the industries go to the 
Capitol and compete with Government 
agents. It is inconceivable that Govern- 
ment departments and bureaus, with the 
meager resources at their command, can 
ever muster such lobbying as the Stand- 
ard Oil and meat packers can produce. 
A Government department has on its 
docket a great many problems and legis- 
lative proposals among which it must di- 
vide its attention. But in the lobby field 
there is one man for every branch of 
industry and sometimes one for subdivi- 
sions; that is, one man at many thousand 
dollars a year will give all his attention 
to meat-packing legislation, which must 
be handled by a department official as a 
part of a mass of Governmental work. 

There is another side. It is inconceiv- 
able, also, that members of Congress 
would be able to ascertain the full state 
of public opinion with Congressional 
work as it is now organized, even though 
the old days when a Congressman had 
to hire his own office and pay for nearly 
everything out of his own pocket are 
over. We have progressed at least be- 
yond that. But a Congressman’s rou- 
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tine is sufficiently heavy so that some of 
the less efficient or less persistent among 
them accept facts and information fur- 
nished by professional lobbyists as a con- 
venient method of obtaining some basis 
for conclusions they must make. More- 
over, legislative measures in many in- 
stances are so complicated and technical 
that members of Congress welcome a 
technical explanation, so the expert lob- 
byist is able to find a ready market for 
his wares, and it is not to his discredit 
that for $75,000 a year he presents a pic- 
ture favorable to his industry! That is 
the human side of it. 

Congressional mail contains letters 
from home. These letters express opin- 
ions. But the proportion ot expressed 
opinion to the total number of constit- 
uents is small, and letters of opinion 
from non-professionally interested peo- 
ple do not state the case in any such 
workable way as does the coal, mac- 
aroni, meat, oil or any other first-class 
lobbyist. “Ambassadors of American 
industry located at the nation’s capital” 
can fire heavier guns than public-spirited 
citizens in the back country who take 
pains to write a letter now and then. 

The Government placed itself on rec- 
ord as to its position regarding lobbying 
in its official family, by putting a clause 
in the law governing the operation of 
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the Budget Bureau, which says that no 
member of a department or bureau of 
the Government may go to Congress 
and urge an appropriation above that 
submitted by the budget. If a Senator 
or Congressman asks a Government of- 
ficial as to the state of his funds or what 
he could do with increased resources, 
there is no rule prohibiting him from 
making a reply, nor is there anything 
legal to stop an official from asking some 
Senator to please inquire from him as 
to whether or not his funds are sufficient, 
or for his opinion on certain legislation. 

But there are two sides of lobbying 
to consider—the mechanical side, or the 
mere matter of actual pounds pressure 
per Congressman and its encroachment 
upon his time and work, and the moral 
side, or the putting to work of moral or 
immoral convictions. Bringing pressure 

bear for the public good, especially 
when it is exerted upon public opinion 
as well as upon Congress, or when it is 
a concentration of sentiment ‘back 
home,” must always be exempt. Such 
were two of the greatest lobbies of all 
time in fame, eficiency and success—the 
prohibition and suffrage lobbies. Such are 
the lobbies for the World Court, for 
child labor, etc., with no personal axe to 
grind; many of them unpaid workers. 
Of course, there is always a wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to what is for the 
public good, but this type of lobbyist 
can well afford assent to a study of the 
whole question. 

Like most of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment today, the lobby situation has 
outgrown its Alma Mater, has devel- 
oped power faster than has been real- 
ized, has accumulated resources beyond 
those of its adversaries. A Congress 
composed of lobbyists, one would easily 
wager, would walk away with that now 
sitting at the Capitol; it would out- 
argue it, out-fact it, out-maneuver it, 
and in general up-to-dateness of business 
methods completely out-play it. Con- 
gress is chalked on every office door, fig- 
uratively, for those who come to plead, 
and every faction knows just where an 
inch will give an ell, and an ell an 
opening. 

Merely from the point of view of 
Congressmen the lobby — situation—so 
platitudinous, so taken for granted, 
deep-seated, and such an old story— 
many of them believe ought to be re- 
solved into something that would save 
the good features and relieve the disas- 
trous pressure which it now produces on 
Congress. Whether this should be by 
an extension of an organization like the 
Monday Lunch Club to include accred- 
ited lobbyists who would conform to a 
constitution and rules within bounds 
(at the State Legislature at Albany a 
rule required all lobbyists to register), 
or whether the present practice should 
be actually curtailed to what could be 
accomplished in writing, is a matter for 
study.— February 12, 1925 
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“The White Peril” 


(Continued from page 15) 


“to get rich quick.” To have a home- 
coming silver-fleet, from 1500 A. D. on, 
became the obsession of the white race 
exploitation, money from without. At 
least this is the way the missionaries of 
the Far East saw us. And the trouble 
was that the white race was not content 
to stop exploiting when there was no 
more legitimate exploitation to be done, 
It went in, then, for illegitimate ex- 
ploitation, in Africa, in China, etc., and 
called it “‘manifest destiny.” The East 
did not see it in that light. What we 
call ‘‘the white man’s burden,” they call 
“the White Peril” —money madness. 

The Japanese War should be seen by 
the West as one of the striking happen- 
ings of the past four hundred years. It 
was the brain of the East saying at last 
to the West, “Thou shalt not!”—Back 
with Western exploitation. 

The evils of the West—rum, arms, 
bad films—have fastened on to the East; 
but many of our better ways are pen- 
etrating too—democracy, better position 
of women, sanitation, medicine, etc. The 
East is in ferment. It proposes to suck 
our brains if we will thrust those brains 
into its midst, but not to be overcome 
by the -White Peril. In short, the 
White Peril has c:eated the Yellow 
Peril. The various religions are sink- 
ing their differences, not in the name of 
human brotherhood, but in order to save 
the East from being exploited by the 
money-mad Western fighting male. 
Japan and China, Manchuria and Rus- 
sia have recently drawn together so that 
when another war of exploitation comes 
they may be ready in a united front. In 
short, the East is taking on that bit of 
westernism known as “‘the balance of 
power.” 

In effect, the Conference of Foreign 
Missions added a wonderful picture to 
the previous Peace Conference, on Our- 
selves as War-Makers. The only thing 
that can prevent a “next war” is a reali- 
zation of the danger and a removal of 
the main causes. A first move is to set 
up world machinery so that when the 
flames appear the world may have a 
common meeting-place from which it can, 
at least, try to pour on water. The 
League of Nations was constantly 
cheered as a little island in a drowning 
world. “Get on to it and then tackle 
the White Peril”—that seemed to me 
one message at least of that tremendous 
Conference. 
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Just what does each well-known womans 
Sometimes 


organization do, or stand for? 
don’t. 


you think you know—and find you 
In the next number Tue Citizen will begin 
a series of short articles about them. 
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_ Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen ces:isues 
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Some of the Contributing Editors 


N every part of the United States are women who are helping to make public 


opinion. 


They are educators, novelists, lecturers, heads of government de- 


partments, political leaders, officials in women’s organizations, experts in every 


line of social service. 


The Woman CirizEN is a forum in which they express 


their opinions freely about every kind of question in which women are inter- 


ested. 


The Cirizen does not always agree with them, but believes that only 


through a frank exchange of views is real progress ever made. The following 
are a few of the Cirizen’s Contributing Editors, who have appeared in it 
pages “What the American Woman Thinks.” 


Mrs. Helen H. Gardener is 
the first and only woman Civil 
Service Commissioner, appoint- 
ed by President Wilson in Oc- 
toher, 1920. There are over 
27,000 women government em- 
ployees under Civil Service in 
the District of Columbia alone. 


© U. & U., Washington, D. C. 


Grace Abbott is the present 
chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, succeeding 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop. For 
many years, Miss Abbott was 
a resident of Huil House, Chi- 
cago. 


Elizabeth Tilton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tilton) of Cambridge, 
Mass., a well-known student of 
social problems, holds the office 
of Editor of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Committee for Law En- 
forcement. 


© Bachrach 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale, niece of the famous Eng- 
lish actor, is one of the best 
known writers and lecturers on 
women and social problems be- 
fore the public. Mrs. Hale now 
lives in England and makes an 
annual lecture tour of _ the 
United States. Her last book is 
“What's Wrong With Our 
Girls?” 


Emily Newell Blair (of Mis- 
sourt) is the national leader of 
Democratic women. Mrs. Blair 
was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1920 shortly after 
women won the vote, a position 
she has held ever since. She is 
also National Committeewoman 
from Missouri. 


Ov. & U., N. ¥..C. 


Harriet Burton Laidlaw (Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw) the wife 
of a New York banker, was 
well known in the suffrage cam- 
paign, both state and national, 
and is now one of the leaders 
in the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Assoctation. 


Photo by Mary Dale Clark, N. Y. 


Dr. Valeria Parker was Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Inter-de- 
partmental Social Hygiene 
Board, created by Congress 
during the war, and is now di- 
rector of the Department of Pro- 
tective Measures of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 


Mary Gray Peck of Geneva, 
N. Y., was an officer in the Na- 
tional American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and is known 
for her humorous and original 
comments on public questions. 


© Moffett 


Mary Beard has collaborated 
with her husband, Professor 
Charles Beard of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his study of Govern- 
ment problems. She has been a 
sympathetic student of feminine 
progress in Japan through her 
long visits there while Professor 
Beard was consulting expert of 
the Japanese Government both 
before and after the earthquake. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
(Warren, Ohio) as vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Republican National 
Committee, was leader of Re- 
publican women from 1920 to 
1924. For many years Mrs. Up- 
ton was president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association 
and combines the viewpoint of 
the ardent suffrage worker and 
the practical party woman. 
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Summer Travel 


HE season is approaching when many WOMAN CITIZEN 
readers will be planning a vacation, and a very large propor- 
tion of them will plan a trip somewhere. 


E Americans are a travel-loving people and the habit is grow- 

ing stronger every year. Only a few years ago, a person 
who had “been abroad” was distinguished among her friends. 
Today, in every community are many who have not only been to 
Europe, but also to the Orient and even around the world. 


— this Summer, promises to break all records both in 


this country and abroad. Already steamships and hotels are 
being booked to capacity. 


jF you are planning a trip won’t you let us help you? We can 

get any information for you that you desire. We will not use 
your name if you ask us not to. Moreover, in letting the WOMAN 
CITIZEN help you, you will also help the WOMAN CITIZEN. 


EN who are after travel business want to know that WOMAN 

CITIZEN subscribers REALLY DO TRAVEL, and where. 
We need their advertising, because with the help of subscribers 
the CITIZEN’S circulation has increased 50 per cent the past 
year, and in order that your magazine may grow healthily, more 
advertising is needed to keep pace with the circulation. 


wot you fill out the blank below and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 


Where to 




















